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many Will Face Many Viola- 
tons of Treaty and,.If Recal- 
eee Clee VE Re en 


Special to "Tha: Chiatian 


a Christian Science M 
| from its + Aiptek? a pags open ar seal 


_ PARIS, France (Wednesday)—Fur- 


\ther firm declarations of the Premier, 


The Prime Minister went into great 
detail regarding the situation and 


red. He was quite opposed to 
the national] pool, as it would require 
government control, and, discussing 
it, he said: “There are arguments you 
can advance for nationalization, and 
there are arguments you can advance 
for private enterprise, but-I do not 
think there is anything to be sald for 
something which combines the defects 
‘of both: You have control of the state 
without its responsibility. You have 
ownership of the individual owners 
without any of their power or of their 
incentive. That is what this scheme 
would mean. It is neither one thing 


He pointed out that he proposed 
that the standard wage in each dis- 
trict, which.should be the first charge 
on thé: proceeds of the industry in 
each district, no profits being payable 
until the standard wage is satisfied, 
should be discussed and settled na- 
tionally. As to clause eight, which 
provides that the government, once an 

agreement on the standard wages in 
each epg a is decided, should con- 
tribute something to compensate for 
reduction of wages, Parliament might 
be persuaded to make a contribution 
in order to tide over the short period 
of difficulty, just to soften the fall in 


wages. 


Miners’ Offer Rejected 


“Mr, Hodges intervened with « state 


trol. 
<= wits, for the owners, said 
that Mr. Hodges’ proposal was very 
r°pugnant to the owners, and their 
position was. that they objected so 
strongly to it that it would require 
compulsion of iegislation upon them 


: before they would enter a scheme of 


that kind. 

Herbert Smith then replied for the 
miners as cabled to The Christian 
Science Monitor yesterday. He stated 
that he was not prepared to call a 
miners’ strike to force nationalization, 
as this was a question for the country, 


part | t©. be settled through the ballot box. 
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This was also the view of his execu- 
tiva who were not seeking national- 
ization. He announced that they were 
unable to accept clause eight.” “We 
are out for a national wage board and 
a ‘national pool,” he said. 


“We are pre- 
that the industry pays all 
for the people. who risk 


‘their lives in order to produce coal,” 


© said. 


POLITICAL CRISIS IN 
GERMANY THREATENS 


the new Allied sanctions are threat- 
ened, seems likely to provoke another 
serious political crisis in eee. 

The Foreign Secretary, Dr. alter | 


nature, but Hugh Stinnes and other 
industrialists take the opposite view. 
Mr. Stinnes has informed his fol 
Ptetgial in the German People's Party 
that he thought Dr. Simons would be 
genre from office, and doubtless 
@ campaign on lines laid down hy 
Germany's most sinister figure in the 
industrial world may now be expected. 
The “Frankfurter Zeitung” and other | 
Democratic newspapers today 


* i eall on. Dr. Simons to remain firm 


Mr. Stinnes and to persist in 
task of framing suitable counter- 


5 OS SA 


j| Aristide Briand, menacing Germany 


with stern penalties, gives general sat- 
'isfaction. There is no doubt about the 
present attitude of France, who is 
determined to be paid or to put ex- 
treme pressure on Germany. Mr. Bri- 
and dented that there was a question 
of beginning the war again, but every 
means of coercion would be employed. 
He added that France was in accord 
with the Allies; On May 1. France 
‘would be present at the rendezvous. 
As already stated, France will not ac- 
cept further promises of payment as 
sufficient. 


PARIS, France (Tuesday)—(By The 
Associated Press)—-The Premier, Aris- 
tide Briand, in the debate in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies today on German 
reparations, déclated: “The time for 
words has passed. We must now re- 
vert to acts.” 

The Premier recalled the warnings 
given to Germany by the Paris and 
London conferences and the subse- 
quent application of penalties, and 
added that the government had hoped 
the German Government 
alize that it could no longer delay ful- 
fillment of its undertakings. 

“We discern; however,” he said, 
“that the penalties enforced have not 
produced the results. We 
note that there still exists in Germany 
a disposition to evade payment. On 
May 1 Germany will be face to face 
with a whole series of violations of 
tye treaty which she signed. 

“I repeat here,»with all the strength 
at my command, that we creditors hold 
a perfectly legal deed. A process 
server has been dispatched to Ger- 
many, and if our debtor persists in 
refusal to pay, the next time a police- 
man will accompany him. 

“This process ig.a legal proceeding 
jas between individuals in everyday 
life, and it is the same in_ relations 
between nations. It is gs Finer: pdesia 

over nents, discussions v Ch 


Germany 
on May 1. France shall not fall that 
rendezvous.” . 


~_ 


Penalty Tax Discussed 


Special to ‘The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 

PARIS, France (Wednesday)—The 
French Chambers are showing them- 
selves in some opposition to the 50 per 
cent tax on German importations, 
which was decided upon as one of the 
Sanctions at London, but which has 
not yet been accepted by the Chamber 
of Deputies. The Commission of Fi- 
nance indicated several objections, 
and, only after protest has it rallied 
to this method of punishing Germany 
and collecting the money for repara- 
tion. 

This morning there were few depu- 
ties in the Chamber when the project 
came up for discussion. Edward 
Neron, charged to report on the 
scheme, called special attention to the 
ditergence of~ French and English 
pe about the destination of the re- 

Mr. Lloyd George intends to 
aaa the $0 per cent paid by English 
buyers of German goods to liquidation 
of the British portion of the indemni- 
ties. Mr. Briand, on the other hand, 
definitely deciared that the proceeds 
should go into a common fund. 

The commission ranges itself with 
| Mr. Briand and insist that no country 
should keep the sums received from 
Mhis source for itself. Moreover, said 
Mr. Neron, the German Government 
‘will endeavor to escape the conse- 
quences of this measure. German 
sellers simply inform their French 
clients that they will only send goods 
if they are paid in advance. This 
means of course that French buyers 
will haye to pay the French Govern- 
ment an additional sum equivalent to 
that paid to the German seller. Thus 
the money comes out’ of France rather 
‘than out. of Germany. Nevertheless 
Mr. .Neron supported the project, 
though other speakers took an antag- 
onistic attitude. One deputy said the 
law would turn against the French 
and would depress the exchange and 
add to the cost of living.. Mr. Puech 
declared that the tax would only be 
efficacious if Germany reimbursed the 
German sellers. German sellers would 
refuse to deliver the goods unless the 
purchaser himself pail the tax. This 
stipulation on 
dealers was easify pessible because 
‘France was obliged to obtain a large 
number of products from Germany. 
In 1920, France bought 1,200,000,- 
000 francs of goods. .He 
hoped that the measure would be ab- 
sorbed in other measures to be taken 
in May. 

Other deputies considered that 
France was making a sacrifice on the 
gress ef the entente. The tax was 

Dy the economic policy of 
The debate was eventually ad-j} 
journed. 


would re-| 


part of German, 
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for Friday at 10 p. m. ” 
time . other uniofs are mdionasigr 0 


calling meetings to define their atti- 
tude. But ‘members of the Parlia- 


deavoring to find some eort of solution,, 
Mr; Lioyd George is also hopeful that 
wiser counsels OF sci prevail. 

At the conference of the gov- 
ernment with the mine owners and} 
miners, Mr. Lloyd George’s eight-pro- 
— to.the miners were rejected by 

em , 

Tt is understood that Germany is 
framing new counter-proposals to be} 
presented before May 1, when fresh 
allied sanctions may be put into force. 
Dr. Simons, the Foreign Secretary, is 
said to favor proposals of a far-reach- 
ing- and conciliatory nature, while in- 
dustrialists like Hugh Stinnes take the 
opposite view. The situation seems 
likely to provoke another serioue po- 
litical crisis. 

In the meantime, while it is -evi- 
dent that there is considerable di- 
vergence of opinion in the French 
Chamber of D on the advisabil- 
ity of accepting the sanction of a 50 
per cent tax on German importations, 
there is no doubt that the additional 
declarations of the Premier, Mr. 
Briand, menacing Germany with stern 
penalties, are giving general satisfac- 
tion. France is determined to be paid 
or to put extreme pressure.on the Ger- 

s. Mr. Briand, however, denies 
that there is any intention of begin- 
ning war again. But France will not 
accept any further promises of pay- 
ment as sufficient. 

Naturally, French interpretation of 
Mr. Harding's message to Congress on 
the American policy toward the 
League of Nations and the Covenant 
occupies prominent place in the jour- 
nals. Opinion seems to be divided, 
and comment is extremely confused. 
While it is assumed that America 
would conclude a practical under- 
standing if it should be in the common 
interests, the President's policy is 
seen to mean an energetic pursuit of 
American interests ahd no subordina- 
tion of the national cause to a super- 
national organizatidn or to any al- 
liance whatsoever. 

The formation of the new Persian 
Cabinet has been followed by the im- 


| 


| reappointizg | 

visers, lias entered into relations with 
Moscow. As the withdrawal of Brit- 
ish forces. becomes imminent; the num- 
bere of the Russian forces at hand 
are being increased. “Thus a military 
problem is arising. . 

A declaration by the United States 
of peace with Germany now seems 
likely to be made soon. Senator Knox 
yesterday introduced again his reso- 
lution designed to accomplish ‘ that 
purpose, minus the clauses which 
President Harding in his address to 
Congress intimated did not properly 
belong to it, and as soon as the Colom- 
bian Treaty is disposed of the resolu- 
tion will be given the right of way in 
the Senate. The measure may be re- 
vised to meet the views of the State 
Department, but its early enactment 
is probable. 

A sharp attack on the Colombian 
Treaty was made on the Senate floor 
‘yesterday by Senator Kellogg; who 
quoted letters from former President 
Roosevelt to refute the contention of 
Senator Lodge that Mr. Roosevelt 
favored the treaty. 

The report that Soviet Russia will 
not admit anybody from the, United 
States has interfered with the plans 
of the Department of Labor in Wash- 
ington. Another party of radicals 
which was to have been deported from 
New York today will be held up while 
the State Department looks ‘into the 
conditions of entry into Russia. 

Nothing will be done in relief of 
political prisoners in the United States 
at least until peace with Germany has 
been declared. This information was 
given yestetday by President Har- 
ding and Attorney-General Daugherty 
to a committee seeking amnesty for 
such prisoners. 

In spite of the defiant attitude: of 
the Panaman Government, suppor 
by. the legislative, branch, in the @ 
ter of the Costa Rican boundary, 
United States will not withdraw from 
its original position that the Loubet 
and White awards are binding and 
must be accepted. 

In an effort to forestall proposed 
legislation on board of trade opera- 


tions, the directors of the Chicago }- 


board have taken steps to put an end 


to some of the abuses of the grain pit. } 


Overspeculation is to be restricted, 
credit is to be refused for purely spec- 
ulative operations, and market news 
over wires is to be censored, 

A measure designed to keep the 
Victory and Liberty bond issues at 
par through a scheme of flexible inter- 
est rates was introduced in the Senate: 


yesterfay by Senator: Townsend of/| ~ 


Michigan. The plan is to substitute 
for these bonds a series of bond issues 
to be kept at par by adjusting the 
interest rate semi-annually ‘to con- 
form ‘with the current market rate for 
money invested with approximately 
equal security. Speculators would te 


precluded from undue profit by limit- |. 
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mentary Labor Party are still en-} 


The tle I can add-—and nothing that any- 
Fretutation. 


Special to.The Christian Science Monitor 
. ftom its Washington News Offite 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Opposition’ to the ratification of the 
Colombian treaty was manifested in 
{the United States Senate yesterday 
when Frank B. Kellogg (R.), Senator 
‘from. Minnesota, sought to demolish 
the defense of the treaty made by 


Henry Cabot Lodge, majority leader, 
‘who opened the fight for the Adminis-' 
tration on Tuesday. 

Senator Kellogg sought to prove 
tat the situation is precisely what 
it was in 4917, when Senator Lodge 
and other Republican leaders now urg- 
ing ratification characterized the com- 
pact as “interrfational blackmail.’ He 
contended that the good will of Co- 
lombia and South ‘America could not 
be bougitt by a money payment, and 


| 


introduced letters into the record to 
show that, Col. Thedure Roosevelt, far 


payment of money, as late as May, 
1917, called the proposal “infamous,” 
and predicted that the payment of mil- 
lions of dollars to Colombia would be 
the signal for similar demands from 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Haiti and San 
Domingo. 

Senator Kellogg put into the rec- 
ord two letters sent to him by 
Colonel Roosevelt, and one telegram, 
also a letter from himself ta”Colonel 
Roosevelt. The telegram, ~ dated Oyster 
Bay, May 15, 1917, said: 

“I know, of course, you are against 
this infamous Colombian treaty, but 
I wish you would point out that it 
makes precedent for some successor 
of Wilson to pay at least as large a 
sum apiece to Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Haiti and San Domingo, for what has 
been done to them recently, and also 
to Chile for our insolent and improper 
treatment of her in connection with 
the Alsop claim.” 

In a letter dated March 15, 1917, 
Colonel Roosevelt said: 

“I send you herewith: my book ‘Fear 
God and Take Your Own Part.’ In 
it, at. page 305, you will find a full 
discussion of the present. blackmail 
treaty and of what I did in getting 
hold of the Canal Zone. There ig lit- 


~¥E enslose a froma" Colom- 
‘plan. He ‘hits the nail on the head. 
The crux of the matter is as to 
whether we ought or not to have recog- 
nized Panama; and if we did badly we 
are in honor bound now to restore both 
Panama and the Canal Zone to the 
bandits from whom they were then 
severed: Mere payment of blackmail 
is mot enough. Of course, no smallest 
particle of evidence to show that we 
engineered the revolution can be pro- 
duced, because our every action was 
open, and has been set forth scores 
of times in minute detail. No revo- 
lution was ever more justified than 
that of Panama against Colombia, and 
if I had not acted precisely as I did 
there would now be no canal. 
“If-succeeding administrations can 
act as Wilson is now acting in 
referencé to mine, in international’ 
matters, then unquestionably there is 
a far heavier claim for reparation 
against the United States by Mexico 
because of what Wilson did about 
Huerta and Villa, not to mention 
Carranza, and by San Domingo and 
i for his invasion and overthrow 
of their government by armed force 
without declaration of war; while 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Guatemala 
all have similar grievances, and in the 
case of one, I think Costa Rica, the 
iotermattonat court on the Isthmus 


has actually decided that we are to 
blame.”’. \ 


an 
and 

for 

John V. Dit 

Manual and upon 
ing the case to 

After hearing counsel, Judge Braley 
stated that he felt that the matter 
should be held in abeyance until the 
decision of the cases now pending be- 
fore the Supreme Court. Mr. Choate, 
in behalf of the defendants, thereupon 
consented to the Continuance of the 
stipulation. Judge Braley stated that 
in the event that Mr. Choate wished 
for any reason to withdraw from the 
stipulation he might do so upon notice 
and that he would thereupon issue an 
ad interim injunction. 

After hearing counsel upon the ques- 
tion of sending the matter to a Mas- 
ter, Judge Braley, with the consent 
of all counsel, ordered that the case 
stand over until the decision by the 


from: coming round to support the| on Court in the main cases came 


The court stenographer being unable 
to furnish a transcript ofghe proceed- 
ings before the court for publication 
today, the verbatim report of “yester- 
day's proceedings will be published 
in The Christian: Science Monitor to- 
morrow, or as soon thereafter as the 


} transcript can be furnished for pub- 


lication. 


MINORITY TO FIGHT 
EMERGENCY TARIFF 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | a 


—Democrats in the House yesterday 
pledged themselves to vote against the 
emergency tariff bill. The action of the 
caucus, taken by a vote of 77 to 29, is 
regarded as indicative of a stubborn 
fight on the tariff bill by Democratic 
leaders, who denounced the measure 
as a “fraud and deception.” 

Claude Kitchin (D.}, Representative 
from North Carolina, and the minority 
leader of the House, led the fight 
in caucts that resulted in the adop- 
tion of a resolution reaffirming “the 
traditional policy of the Democratic 
pet in favor of a tariff for revenue 


is 
against importations of agricultural 
products. 

It charges that $2,000,000,000 will 
be added to the cost of living if the 
emergency bill is enacted and de- 
nounces it as a measure in the inter- 
est of the sugar, meat and wool trusts. 

bill, if passed,” says the re- 
por, “Is worth to the sugar trust a 
year at least an additional $125,000,- 
000; to the meat and beef trust, the 
packers, over $550,000,000; to the 
woolen trust over $100,000,000, and 
the cost of living to the consumers 
will be increased on these articles 
alone( controlled by these trusts over 
$775,000,000.” 

Denying the claim’ of Republicans 
that the Young bill is for the protec- 
tion of the farmers of the country, the 
minority report cites some figures 
conce production and importa- 
tion foodstuffs. 

It states that in the year 1920 the 
total domestic production of wheat was 
787,000,000 bushels, while the imports 
of wheat totaled only 35,848,648 
bushels. Compared with a total pro- 
duction of corn amounting to 3,322.,- 
367,000 bushels, it states that the im- 
portation totaled 7,744,000 bushels, 
hardly sufficient to be Sar by the com- 
peting farmers. 
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_ Special to The Christian Galenes Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Close on the heels of President 
Harding’s declaration of foreign 
policy, Philander Chase Knox (R.), 
Senator from Pennsylvania, the au- 
thor of the original peace resolution, 
to yer age United 
States Senate a resolution repealing 
the war deciaration against the Cen- 
tral Powers passed by the. 

on April 6, 1917. ~ 

The new Knox resolution was modi- 
fied in accordance with the intima- 
tions contained in the President’s ad- 
dress. The clause calling upon the 
President to: negotiate separate trea- 
ties with Germany and Austria was 
éliminated, as was the general dec- 
laration to the effect that the Untted 
States would view with concern a 
menace to the peace of the world. 

On the other hand, the resolution 
accords with the President's outline 
of policy inasmuch ag it specifically 
provides for the maintenance of the 
status quo a8 it affects the interests 
of the United States under the armi-+ 
atice provisions and the Treaty of 
Versailles. It also safeguards rights 
and prerogatives growing out of modi- 
fications under the Versailles Treaty 
and definitely declares the right of the 
United States to enforce these under 
the terms of the armistice. 


TWe Crucial Clause 


This ig the crucial clause of the 
resolution. The mere declaration of 
technical state of peace is not re- 
garded by the Administration as of 
very great consequence, although it 
was deemed necessary to do this in 
order to satisfy a “state of feeling.” 
Provision for the maintenance of all 
the American rights “under the Treaty 
and the armistice means that the link 
that bound the Allies and the United 
States is to be kept intact pending the 
working out of the problems of adjust- 
ment under the Treaty. 

Senator Knox’s resolution was sent 
to the Foreign Relations Committee. 
It is possible that the hay may 
advise some changes in its phrase- 
dlogy defore it comes out.of commit- 
tee,. aes to all intents~- and 
purpéses the résolution as it now 
stands contorms to the limitations 
prescribed by the President in his ad- 
drese to Congress. It avoids any at- 
tempt at formulating foreign policy 
and maintains the status quo as 
basically defined in the Versailles 
Treaty. 


Text of Reiahatin 


The resolution follows: 

“Resolved, That the joint fesolution 
of Congress passed April 6, 1917, de- 
claring a state of war to exist between 
the Imperial German Government and 
the Government and people of the 
United States, and making provisions 
to progecute the same, be, and the 
same is hereby. repealed, and said 
state of war is hereby declared at 
an end: 

“Provided, however, that all property 
of the Imperial German Government . 
or its successor or successors, and 
of all German nations which was, on 
April 6, 1917, in or has since that 
date come into the possession or under 
control of the Government of the 
United States or of any of its eae 
agents, or employees from any so 
or by any agency whatsoever, shall be 
retained by Congress, until such time 
as the German Government has by 
treaty with the United States, rati- 
fication whereof is to be made by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, made suitable provisions for 
the satisfaction of all claims against 
the-German Government of all persons 
wheresoever domiciled, who owe per- 
manent allegiance to the United States, 
and who have suffered, through the 
acts of the German Governhent or its 
agents since July 31, 1914, loss, dam- 
age or injury to their persons or 
property, cirectly or indirectly, wheth- 
er through the ownership of shares 
of stock in German, American or other 
corporations, or in consequence of hos- 
tilities or of any operations of war, 
and also - provisions 
granting to persons owing permanent 
allegiance to the United States most- 
favored-nation treatment whether the 
same be national or otherwise, in all 
matters affecting residence, business, 
profession, trade, navigation, com- 
merce, and industrial property rights, 
and confirming to the United States 
all fines, forfeitures, penalties and 
made by the 


‘ 


| man Government or German nationals, 


and waiving any and all pecuniary 
claims based on events which occurred 
at any time before the coming into 
force of such treaty, any existing 
treaty between the United States and 
areaey to the ~_eee notwith- 


“Section’ 2. That ‘until by treaty or 
act-or joint resolution of Congress 
it shall be determined se, the 
United States, although it has not 
ratified the Treaty of Versailles, re- 
serves all of the rights, powers, claims, 
privileges, indemnities, reparations or 
advantages to which it and its nation- 
als have become entitled including the , 
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though dispersed ti 
world), were considered to be of 
great value to the world. Hence, 
much ettention was being peid to 
so far as Jews go, they 
} expressed in Zionism. But 
did not imply that in time all 
not change. 
recalled that many of 
in Palestine say that they/mons. That there is little resistance 
giving up their land to the/to the present Persian régime is ac- 
counted for partly by the fact that no 
The professor at first said that he| fewer than 200 of the most notable. 
‘was incompetent to discuss this. But; figures in Persian politics have been 
he thought that ownership of the land| thrown into prison, including many 
was not as important es density of | former ministers. Among them are 
the population. : The secretary said| Prince Farman Farma, who was at 
that much of the land did belong to/one time subsidized by* the British 
Government, and Prince Firouse, once 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. In the 
view of the informant, the venality of 
Persian politicians may account for 


the imprisonment of the former, who , 
is very wealthy, as Persians go, and | Pose Of President Carvajal’s mission 


| land who is thought to have done very well| 1s to “respectfully lay before your 
So aaiie tious ann san aie ok during the “war period through the| ¢zeellency the demand made by my 
jected to selling now were merely | Protection afforded to him, as gover- people of the Government of the 
expecting prices to rise. But the Jews | "°F of the Province of Kars, by the United States, that they be reinstated 
had never meant to disposs the | British forces and the security that in the full exercise of their rightful 
ts of whatever land seer haat prevailed throughout his province, sovereignty, of which they have been 

= : ey i deprived since 1916, through the em- 
And the professor thought that Pales-| Independent Attitude eloyment'of the mull Goaeemr of the 
= could hold at least 4,000,000 or! since the change of Administration,| United States wi 9 ‘fi Sah bites 

000,000 people; now there were only) tne relations between the Persian|in Santo Domingo by President Wil- 
about 609,000. Government and the British represen-| gon'’s Administration.” 

His Mission Discussed tatives bars amy se The pens It was recalled by President Carvajal 
sense of independence as a nation has/ that in the course of the presidential 
Asked to discuss his mission, Pro- been satisfied by repudiation of the|campaign, President H naan hed 
fessor Einstein said that his reasons| angio-Persian agreement, amd the/| given assurances that, if elected, he 
for taking the trouble to come this/ Cabinet in pursuing a course which/ would never use the authority vested 
distance to arouse support for a Jew- en eee ape : — ~ the manastive, “to catty out illegal 
ish unive e n, oUt its on is no terventions againgt the weak coun- 
Jewe wee sth re a tied down to acceptance of British; tries of the Fer claps 

=D i advice in the administration. Brit- 

tual center. To the building up of a ish officers and advisers are being PRESIDENT INDORSES PLAN 
Jewish state a Jewish university was | asked for, and are returning to their} posTON, Massachusetts—President 
essential, Colonization in Palestine| posts, but the Persian Government! Farding has given his indorsement to 
holds itself at liberty to appoint ad- the movement for the “Be Kind to 
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New York Times 
The prancing senators of the For- 
Relatfons Committee are re- 
minded that for the Senate to “as- 
sume the function of the Executive” 


in foreign affairs would be as objec- 
tionable as was “the failure of the 
6,” meaning Mr. Wilson, “to 
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a Comments in Paris President’s gentle warning is 
_ BARIS, France (Wednesday)—Com- | timely. 
menting on the address of President 

Harding before the United States Con- 
eres yeaterday the “Midi” says: 


New York Tribune 3 \ 
The policy President Harding i8/ 1,..5n tor The Christian Science Monitor from photograph @ Paul Thompson, New York 


contending for now is that avowed 
two years ago in the famous senato- Prof; -Albert Einstein 


rial round-robin—namely, that the 
Peace Treaty was one thing and a 
Covenant another thing, and that the 
two should not be confined in one 
document or be written by the same 
conference. 


Boston Transcript 


In home affairs and foreign affairs, 
the President in his address to the 


whith | Congress “keeps the faith” of a mighty 


nation. The mandate of “the. great 


which | and solemn referendum” of November 


last has been obeyed in letter and in 
epirit. — 
Boston Globe 
More eignificant than many of the 


subdivisions of the message are the 
which are not mentioned. 


There’ is no reference to Mexico, to 


adding: | Japan or to Russia. The new Presi- 


President Harding’s meseage of Amer 


" $ea’s intention to have no pert in the 


of Nations. 
| to offer for 


bee 


‘ 


i 
| 
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dent has spoken definitely, and Amer- 
ica, which has been wondering what 
he would say, bas greater courage in 


preparing to go ahead. 


Washington Evening Star 

The policy of the Administration, as 
affirmed on Monday, will be applauded 
and supported as fully justifying the 
national faith in the sensibility of its 
leaders to the popular will. Briefly 
outlined that policy is as follows: To 
refuse definitely to enter a super- 
governing league. To establish a state 
of technical peace without further de- 
lay through a declaratory resolution 
by Congress to that effect, with the 
qualifications essential to protect all 
our rights. To ‘engage under” the 
Treaty of Véergailles with such explicit 
reservations ag will secure our abso- 
lute freedom from ‘inadvisable com- 
mitments and safeguard all our es- 
sential interests. And, finally, to join 
an m.of: nations to prevent 
war, preserve peace and promote civil- 
ization. ; 


Washington Post 

The general | of the govern- 
ment for the restoration of satisfac- 
tory relationships with other nations 
is clearly disclosed by President Har- 
ding in his address. In a few words 
he seals the doom of the Covenant 
that would have entangled the United 
States in Buropean affairs. He re- 
minds the country that the Treaty of 
Versailles confirms certain rights and 
interests of the United States which 
should be accepted. Regarding help- 
fulness toward other nations for the 


*|sake of peace and world welfare, the 


President clearly indicates that those 
portions of the Treaty of Versailles 
which do not: entangle or commit the 
United States should be accepted in 
the compacts to be made, and he an- 


ther readiness to proceed with the 
negotiations of compacts which shall 
restore satisfactory relationships with 
the Allies and with Germany. 


Policy. of “Self Interest” 
BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—Praise 
for the franknese, sincerity and re- 


e| spect with which President Warren G. 


in his message rejected the 
of Nations is voiced by the 


|“Razon” of this city. Mr. Harding’s 


is described as the practice 


] of “shirt sleeve policies,” but the 


newspaper sees only self-interest in 
the future international policy of the 


which many American newspapers 
presume to embellish the few things 
he has said of that theory here sug- 
gests one reason for this reluctance. 
And even a moment's stay in his 
apartments at the Hotel Commodore, 
where scores of Jews daily visit him 
and his associate, Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, indicates that the university 
project as the chief purpose of his 
mission surrounds him with a mass 
of work. man | 

The professor's reason for saying 
at once, when representatives of The 
Christian Science Monitor called on 
him this week, that he did not wish 
to discuss the theory at all, were 
thoroughly understood; and this un- 
derstanding made his subsequent 
consent to answer at least a few ques- 
tions about the theory seem all the 
more gracious. 


Conception of Matter 

The first question was this: 

“How does your theory affect our 
conceptions of the reality or unreality 
of matter?” 


The question was repeated by the 
secretary in German, and the pro- 
fessor’s reply came promptly. 
Throughout the interview two char- 
acteristics of the man were fllus- 
trated. His replies came without hesi- 
tation, and he seemed wholly oblivious 
to everything except the matter of 
the moment. His ideas were prepared 
to spring forth freely and clearly, 
and from the setting which called 
them forth he shut out all alien dis- 
turbances. He was wholly bound up 
in the interview, and yet curiously de- 
tached from it. Perhaps the only evi- 
dence of detachment was the fre- 
quency with which he gazed out into 
the gray light of the morning. This, 
of course, was not valid evidence, 
and yet the impression of detachment 
was there. And this in spite of his 
obvious concentration and aloofness 
from .his surroundings. His right 
hand, resting on the back of the sec- 
retary’s chair, only moved from. that 
position once or twice. His right 
knee remained crossed over his left 
throughout the interview, which 
stretched over about half an hour. At 
the beginning he faced his interview- 
ers, thereafter turning only his head 
toward the secretary. Without the 
least hint of affectation, he de- 
clined to use the only large upholstery 
arm-chair, sitting rather in an ordin- 
ary, straight-backed hotel chair; in the 
corner of the room farthest from the 
windows. Through them the gray 
day brought his kindly features into 
soft relief, and now and again a emile 


like a child’s illuminated his face. Be- 


hind the little group, the business of 
telephone ringing and discussions be- 
tween stenographers thrived at fre- 
quent intervals, and several times visi- 
tora burst into the small room unan- 
nounced. But only once did the -pro- 
fessor seem to be conscious of any 
of this, and that was when he glanced 
up to smile a ‘greeting to a friend. 
So far as the philogophical concep- 
tion of matter was concerned, the 
professor said that the theory of 
relativity did not change anything. 
There were beginnings. toward mak- 
ing use of the theory to introduce or 
deduce new ideas about the structure 
and composition of matter, more espe- 
cially regarding its elemental parti- 
cles, electrons, or what might be 
called the nucleus of atoms, But these 
were only the veriest experimental be- 
ginnings. and the theory itself did not 


‘alter the philosophical or classical’ 


’ 


tents included matter. But according 
to the theory of relativity, time and 
space appeared to be relationships of 
the mutual situations of different ex- 
pressions of matter. Under this the- 
ory, there would always have to be 
conceded that matter was the basis 
upon which to estimate these relation- 
ships. And the natural laws govern- 
ing the nature of this combination of 
relationships which ig time and space 
depended upon am actual configura- 
tion of these relationships of matter. 
In a word, space was not an empty 
box, but the sum total of all relation- 
ships of its contents, and the nature 
of space altered according to these re- 
lationships. Hence space under this 
theory ceased to be uniform, constant 
and permanent, and became dependent 
upon matter. 

Special Relationships 

Until now, the professor added, 
there had been all sorts of physical 
relationships, but in addition and 
above thése there had been certain 
special and superior relationships, 
with a kind of a priori significance, 
embracing all the others, and imposing 
themselves upon the whole physical 
realm. According to the theory of 
relativity, these special relationships 
were no longer of super-importance; 
their very existence was now con- 
ditional updén all the other physical 
relationships, and actually stood on 
the same level and basis with them, 
and not in a higher realm. 

Next the professor was asked: 

“As, under this theory, our con- 
cepts of time and space change, and 
as new concepts become (generally 
understood, are not our conceptions 
of the whole political, historical and 
social structure and record of man 
likely to change also?’ 

When the secretary repeated this 
question the professor smiled. The 
answer was, on the whole, negative. 
The professor thought that the vital 
forces, social, political and historical, 
would not be affected by such purely 
intellectual revolutionary ideas. And 
here he asked that no more questions 
about the theory be put. 


Status of Zionism 

Tufming to the professor's mission, 
he was asked whetper Zionism as a 
world movement was not a thing of 
fundamental importance to world his- 
tory. 

The reply was that Zionism could 
not be considered as isolated from 
other national movements. It had 
always been in the world, but in this 
period of history it was taking a very 
important place. Zionism should not 
be considered merely as a cause, but 
also as an effect. 

The remark of a Jewish leader in 
Jerusalem, that Jews think on a plane 
different from other people, that what 
constituted a nation is a type of 
‘thought, and that this is really what 
makes Zionism, was recalled by one 
to whom the remark had been made, 
and the professor was asked to discuss 
this phase of the subject. 


He agreed to this conception of ai 


nation and of the Jewish nation in 


particular. The Jews had many things | ~ 


in common which made them a nation: 
however, the national characteristics 
generally had been viewed differently 
in different periods of history. They 
had always been in the world, 
but they had been regarded as 
of differing values at different times. 


would involve many problems which 
such a university could solve. 


Jews from eastern Europe had flocked 


education, and most of them were 
denied it. Berlin was full of such 
Jews. And their problem could only 


center. Every branch of teaching at : 
the university would help the Jews, | Reform Measures 
not only in Palestine and Europe, but 
everywhere. Through the university 


the thought of the world. 


project. 


evolve a new form of government and | ™ 
set it up in Palestine as an example| his associates. 


visers of other nationalities. 

In accordance with this attitude, it 

But to the Jew outside of Palestine|},. entered into relations with Mos- 
the need for a university was as great.| cow and now finds that at the moment 
when the British withdrawal is imm!i- 
to céutral Europe in search of higher | ment, the Russian force at Resht is 
being increased. Thus a military prob-, 
lem arises which is the result of the 
balancing of rival forces in Persia— 
be solvéd hy a J versity. no uncommon phenomenon of the pre- 

The eer, - Water | che akel war period when a country was 
for a spirittial, cultural; inspirational | divided into spheres of influence. 


The Cabinet has recently made not- 
able departures in the conduct of the 
Jews could be taught their national | Administration as compared with the 


history, character and contribution to| previous government and has entered 
And so| upon a social and agrarian reform 
the university would help the Jews,|campaign. An indication of the Cab- 
in every part of the world, and he was| inet’s desire to deserve well of the 
seeking to obtain both moral and/| Persian people is its abolition of the 
financial support for the university | Ministry of Justice, a notoriously cor- 
rupt branch of the Administration, and 

The final question was whether the| the suppression of opium, of the sale 
report was, true that the Zionists|of alcoholic liquors, and of gambling, 


hoped, through this university, to| and these, drastic steps have brought 
much prestige to said Zia-ed-Din and 


to the world. 


Upon this subject the professor was| | AWS ASKED TO STOP 
FORD PAPER SALES 


uninformed. But with the gracious 
willingness to answer which had char- 


acterized the whole interview, he 
added the thought that the Jewish 
settlement of Palestine, drawing Jews 
from all over the world, might well 


professor would give a seri 


No copy of these lectures would be/ paper entitled “The International 
available, and the professor preferred | Jew.” Representative Welch of Grand 
that his lectures of scientific subjects | Rapids, himself a publisher, has intro- 
be not published, because what, one/ duced a bill in the Michigan Legisla- 
wrote was one thing, and what some) ture aimed specifically at the articles 
one else wrote about what one thought | in the Ford publication. The bill de- 
was sometimes entirely another. And/ fines libel to be “the circulation of 
when the very last question was put to/ malicious defamations tending to im- 
peach the honesty, virtue, imtegrity, 


the secretary: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
DETROIT, Michigan — A resolution 
develop a system of government of/| proposing to bar from sale on the 
vital significance to the rest of the/ streets of this city Henry Ford’s Dear- 
world. As the interviewers arose to/ born Independent awaits action by the 
go, the secretary explained that the/ City Council on April 19. Councilman 
es of lec-| Simons, a Jew, introduced the measure 
tures at Princeton University in May.|as a result of articles in the Ford 


Antmals Week,” April 11 to 16, with 
Sunday, April 17, to be known as 
“Humane Sunday.” In a letter to Dr. 

cis H. Rowley, president of the 
American Humane Education Society, 
he says: “Responsive to your request 
I am very glad to record my indorse- 
ment and sympathy with this move- 
ment to secure more humane treat- 
ment to defenseless animal. life. 
I know.. something of the good 
work that organizations such as 
your own have accomplished in 
this direction and hope their field of 
usefulness may be further extended.” 


NEW HONOR FOR MR. HARDING 


WASHINGTON, District of Coluimnbia 
—Honorary presidency of the National 
United Americans, founded to conduct 
a nation-wide campaign for American- 
ization, was accepted yesterday by 
President Warren G. Harding. Charles 
M. Schwab is active president. 


RELEASE OF VESSEL DEMANDED 

BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—Fred- 
eric J. Stimson, the American Ambas- 
sador, demanded yesterday that the 
Argentine Government take immediate 
steps to release the steamer Martha 
Washington from the boycott of the 
Port Workers Union. 


SUPREME COURT JUSTICE 


CONCORD, New Hampshire—The 
executive council has confirmed the 


appointment of Leslie P. Snow of 


Rochester, president of the Senate, as 
a Justice of the Supreme Court, suc- 


ceeding Judge Reuben E. Walker of 


Concord, retired. 


“Have you @ good picture of the! —— 


professor?” the reply came: 

“No, none at all: And the professor 
says that already too many have’ been 
taken by your American photog- 
raphers.” 


RESOURCES OF CHINA 
Specially for The Chriatian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — China 
has enormous resources which only 
await cooperation between merchants 
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and an awakening people in order that 


they may be given to the world, de- % pure og 
clared Dr. Teyhi Hsieh, director of GIF tS THAT LAST 
Prices to suit all Purses 
REAGAN, KIPP CO. 
: JEWELERS 
162 eee Sweet. Bone dy Keith's Theater, 


the Bureau of Chinese Labor and 
Trade Counsellors in New York, 
speaking before the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association. He asserted that China 
is awake and ready to fight her own 
battles, among the greatest of which 


is to throw off ghe economic bondage 
of Japan. 


—— 
AUSTRALIANS AT WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 7: 
~—Mark Shelden, High Commissioner | ’: 
of Australia, and Mrs. Shelden were | 7 
received yesterday at the White House |” 
by the President and Mrs. Harding. 4 
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Hats.” Would not “partly,” by the 
way, be a rather elegant improvement 
on the occidental word “hash?” 


FEQUENDAMA FALLS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
It is. amazing -how a fortuitous 
on of precipitous rocks, of 

and verdure can so affect the 
spectator as to produte wonder, 
awe and veneration. Tequendama 


ments of nature, while each alone 
would produce nothing more than a 


mild interest. 


Leaving the capital of Colombia we 
crossed the Sabana, or plain, on ‘which 
the city is built and entered a cafion 
through which flows the muddy Bo- 
gota River. In the far distance a 
cloud hung over the valley and 
seemed to rise directly from it. The 
steep sides of the hills were covered 
with the vegetation of the temperate 
climes, for though only four degrees 
from the equator the Sabana of Bo- 
gota is well above the steaming plains 
of the “tierra Caliente,” and although 
its inhabitants live on the banana, 
rice, and other tropical fruits, many 
of them have never even seen the 
trees or plants from which their chief 
foods come. Our road followed the 
course of the river, which now tum- 
bled over massive and rounded bowl- 


ne lo : +| ders, now widened out into a more 
ve discovered how to make inter- 


placid, but rapidly moving stream 
with a large volume for its width, 
which at times could not have been 
more than 30 feet. Almost without 
warning we found ourselves under 
the cloud which we had seen from the 
distance and facing the falls them- 
selves from a lookout a few steps 
from the road.- The brown water 
rushed through a narrow passage, 
with three square rocks standing out 
at the very point where it projected 
itself into space. There was no 
graceful curve at the falling point 
but rather a great energy forcing the 
water far out from the rocks, boiling 
and darting, changing the brown flood 
into a perfect cream color, a lacy 
panel of the most diaphanous crépe 
de chine. Four hundred feet below, 
seething mists enyeloped the base of 
the fall and wisps of mist were every 
now and then eddied upward to join 
the cloud hovering above ready to 
receive them. The falls would sud- 
denly disappear from view, we would 
feel the moisture against our faces 
and then the sun would again shine 
disclosing far, far below a rushing 
torrent, issuing from the mist and 
tumbling out of sight around a bend 
in the valley. A solid ‘wali of igneus 
vock formed a-~perpendicular amphi- 
theater of gloomy stone which threw 
the falls into vivid cohtrast. Above, 
on the steep sides of the hills, Was 
riotous vegetation, and not a sign of 
human dwelling. Across the amphi- 
theater and on the perpendicular rock 
wall was a half-effaced inscription 
bearing the name Humboldt, another 
reminder of the great energy: of this 
explorer. See 

It looked as though the stream s0 
far below our feet was almost perpen- 
dicularly under us, but stones thrown 
far out from the lookout all fell short 
on the slopes. A closer examination of 
the lower part of the amphitheater 
disclosed a most peculiar phenomenon. 
The vegetation was distinctly tropical. 
There were palms and tropical ferns 


dropped from the temperate zone 


from the falls themselves. 
: down 
w and emerged 


“| pash, and mold the clay into similar 


These two bimple qualities of clay, 
its plastic nature, and its susceptibility 


j to the action of fire, are the two ele- 


activity to arrive at one of its high- 
est. achievements, that of luster 


Although the purpose of this article 
is to discuss the finest pruse of luster 
ware, namely the Persian, it is impos- 
sible to consider it within the strict 
limits of that country. Chinese, Syrian, 
Damascus, and Rhodian earthenware 
will crowd in. The present political 
activities in Persia may do something 
to pave the way for the archmologist 
and open the vast flelde of research 
hitherto untouched. 

Interest in the subject during the 
eighties naturally brought forth from 
the natives quantities of fragmentary, 
or more or less perfect vases, some of 
them doubtless from the sites of fac- 
tories, that have added somewhat to 
the data of the subject. One difficulty, 
however, makes these discoveries of 
far less value than they might be. 
For some reason unknown the natives 
often insist on an inaccurate state- 
ment as to the place of origin of mary 
of their fingy, saying that a vase was 


through a. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
Luster vase of the thirteenth century 


found, say in Teheran, whereas its 
place of origin was Damascus or 
Rhodes, or indeed anywhere but Te- 
heran. And so it comes about that 
progress in the knowledge of Near 
Eastern pottery is slow, and can only 
be relied upon by first hand investi- 
gation and inguiry on the spot. The 
British Museum and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum possess some magnifi- 
cent examples, while the famous God- 
man collection, until recently in pri- 
vate hands, is unrivaled the world 
over. 

As far back as 1855, the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club stimulated the study of 
this subject by exhibiting some very 
fine examples from that collection and 
others. Known Rhodian, Damascus, 
Persian, and Kutahian were shown 
giving facilities for comparison. These 
facilities now exist for a wider public 
in the Meyer collection at South Ken- 
sington. 

Early Appreciation 

Appreciat’on of this pottery was 
keen in the Micdle Ages. Venetian, 
Genoese, Pisan galleons brought home 
from Persia, Bgypt, and Syria, not 
only spices and stuffs, but pottery, 
glass and metal. - Horace Walpole ad- 
mired and set a fashion in the eigh- 
teenth century for the admiration of 
pottery, but as is expected, that most 
held in esteem was soft paste por- 
celain, and the more virile, archaic 
works of art neglected. This por- 
celain, usually pointed to in the his- 
tories of pottery as characteristic of 
Persia, has a white glaze with ultra- 
marine and sometimes pale green col- 
oring; is somewhat feebly elegant, 
and helongs to the epoch of Shah 
Abbas (1585-1627), a monarch much 
devoted to the encouragement of the 
arts. He was the last of Persia's 
great kings, and the intervening space 
from the thirteenth century to his 
time was a most eventful one. 

Most of the early art of Persia dis- 
appeared during the Tartar invasion 
(1336-1405). In the thirteenth cen- 
tury Persia. was ruled by the con- 
quering Turkish soldiers who became 


Tact that Persian art finds her sister- 
‘hood in Turkey. Little enough re- 
mains of this period, and the flowery 
descriptions of the presents from 
Haroun-9l-Raschid to Charlemagne do 
not help-us. But it is to the Arch- 


@menian Dynasty, of which the gar-. 


.Tulous Herodotus writes, to:479 B.C. 
that we must go back, if we would 
see the great national ceramic 


jachievement of Persia. “This is the 
j lion and archer friezes on the Royal 
Palace. at Susa, happily saved from a 


desdiate waste and housed at the 
British Museum. These friezes strike 
the keynote limiting the aims and 
scope of the practice and ideals of 
generations of Per- 
o vessels are contem- 
poraneous with the friezes. One won- 
ders at the technical difficulties over- 


come in the manufacture of these 


» 


chiefs and princes, and it is to this’ 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


‘A tile of the thirteenth century 


equally heated. The secret of the 
lueter, of course, is lost, which only 
serves to enhance the admiration of 
the observer as he gazes at this won- 
der of ancient luster ware in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. 

To get back to Persia, however. A 
big jump of 16 centukies must be made, 
from the time of Darius and the 
friezes at Susa, before a period of 
Persian pottery is to live with the 
same vigor. though different in tech- 
nique and motives of design. This 
period is represented by the ‘wall tiles 
from mosque and palace of the thir- 
teenth century. The color of these 
is their glory. Deep cobalt’ blues, tur- 
quoise, pale greens, and rich. reds. 
Almost every form of animal and 
vegetable life is to be found in their 
design, the principal being epiral treat- 


leaves and.on which perch birds. It 
is in this respect that the Persian 
artist is so distinct from his more 
orthodox Turkish brother, in that he 
does not consider it a heinous of- 
fense to portray animals or even the 
human form. Often were the tiles 
the means of telling a story so be- 
loved by the Persians, and often were 


-they used for historical illustration. 


At South Kensington there is a re- 
markable example of the Sdssanian 
Dynasty representing an incident in 
the life of Baharum V. The subject is 
full of life and movement, the model- 
ing perfect, the.color superb, while 
the luster makes the whole full of 
dazzling romantic charm. 


An Iridescent Beauty 


Such stories gave a wealth of ma- 
terial to the artist and the potters 
who, like the MSS. illuminators, 
took advantage of them to splendid 
effect, Many bowls and dishes at 
South Kensington show this form of 
treatment also. Words fail to express 
the ever-changing iridescence, full of 
the light of rubies, sapphires, emer- 
alds, amethysts, which seems to give 
them a rare bréath of fairy life. 
The tiles carry the history of this 
art further back than the Hispano- 
Moresque and Italian pottery of the 
fifteenth century, for there is one 
dated 1217 A.D. There are, however, 
many earlier “written records. One 
writer about 1040 says: “Every kind 
of faience is made at Misr (Fostat). 
It is so fine and diaphanous that the 
hand being applied to the exterior 
of a vase may be seen through its 
sides. The. vessels made are bowls, 
cups, plates. The colors are anala- 
gous to those in the stuff called 
Bougalemoun, the tints varying ac- 
coriling to the position from which the 
vase is regarded.” Bougalemoun is a 
kind of shot silk. It is therefore clear 
that the Egyptians knew of luster be- 
fore the eleventh century, and al- 
though there is no proof where it 
was invented, it is not likely to have 
been practiced by the Persians at this 
date. 

It may be that luster was taken to 
Persia from Egypt. Byzantine a 
worked in the service of the calip 
and so Persia and Egypt may have 
learned the secret from Constantino- 
ple. On the other hand many vases 
show Chinese influence and may have 
been the work of Chinese artists on 
Persian biscuit. One instance in the 
Godman collection is interesting as 
showing the undoubted Chinese artist 
incapable of writing Persian or Ara- 
bic. But in Persia during the thir- 
teenth century education was not so 
wide as in China during the ninth, 
when all children high or low, rich 
and poor were taught writing and 
drawing. If the vase then is by a 
Chinese artist, he would be expected 
to write no other language but his 
own. 

The tiles, about which more is 
known than of the vases, have hélped 
in identifying the place of origin of 
those pots bearing similar designs 
and color, but the mystery of it all 
is the more delightful in that the ob- 
jects of all this speculation are of ex- 
quisite beauty. 
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see Siete Bowe 0 


ment of branches from which spring} 


ness of the sea; the reflected glint of 


‘|sun upen salt waters shone in his 


‘keen, blue eyes and the rolling swing 
of his stride bespoke the years of 
tramping the decks of ocean-going 


} vessels, These would haye been am- 


ple signs even had he not worn the 
wide blue trousers, the uniform coat 


| and the cap of a sea captain. 


And the reason Cranford came ‘to 


‘mind with the advent of Captain Dor- 


sey was because of Captain Brown’s 
introduction. in that classic village in- 
habited by a population of women. 
That was our village from 7 o'clock in 
the morning te approximately the 
same hour at night—for all the men in 
the town commuted to the city, leaving 
their women folk in absolute com- 
mand of the place. 

The bluff and hearty captain didn't 
discover this state of affairs until after 


jhe had bought the house on the hill 


side, remodeled it, erected a flagstaff in 
the front yard and hung his sign from 
the sweeping branch of the oak tree. 
His parrot, a gaudy green and vellow 
bird of lusty lungs, dangled in her gilt 
cage from the same limb. 

It was “Polly” who introduced the 
captain to his next door neighbor by 
shrieking: “Abaft there! I’m Cap- 
tain Dorsey!” 

The woman who had stepped with- 
out her kitchen door, glanced up in 
amazement, failed to see the parrot 
and stared directly into the sea-blue 
eyes of her new neighbor, who bowed, 
doffed his cap, and the smile which 
lit up his ruddy cheeks almost made 
the lady forgive this explosive intro- 
duction. 

“How do you do, Captain Dorséy,” 
said she, forcing a smile. 

“Fresh as a salt breeze,” screeched 
Polly, and then the lady did smile 
broadly. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” and that 
was all she said, but thse captain 
understood and forthwith summoned 
Nancy, his wife, and more formal in- 
troductions were gone through with. 

“I shall bring my husband over to 
call some evening soon,” said the 
neighboring lady. 

“Aye, aye, and I wish you would. 
What’s become of the men folks? I 
haven’t set eyes on a man since I 
hove into this port,” blustered Cap- 
tain Dorsey. 

“Why, my husband works in the 
city. I believe all the men commute, 
excepting the postmaster and the store- 
keeper,” replied the lady. 

“What ho! What am I going to do? 
No men to talk to. Tell me that, will 
you?” demanded the captain. 

“Why, I am sure that we ladies shall 
be glad to have you‘talk to us, Captain 
Dorsey.” 

However, that didn’t appeal strongly 
to the captain. But before many 
weeks had slipped by, he was driven 
to seek entertainment from the women 
of the village, for the postmaster was 
not congenial and the storekeeper 
didn’t appreciate the captain’s brand 
of nautical tales. 

By degrees he got accustomed to 
stopping the ladies on the street and 
talking to them: he would lean over a 
picket fence and discuss the merits of 
pole beans over the dwarf variety, tell 
about the lilies of India and the roses 
of some Italian port, else give a de- 
scription of the floating garden boats 
crowding a river in China. 

The village was a veritable garden 
spot, and there wasn’t a house but 
what boasted of its flower garden in 
‘front and a vegetable patch in the 
rear. 

.Bven like the captain in “Cranford,” 
there were some of the ladies of this 
village who looked askance upon Cap- 
tain Dorsey, mainly because of his 
vocabulary and the booming volumé 
of his conversational tones. But 
whenever there was an unruly rose 
vine to train, a choked stove pipe to 
remove, perchance the mending of a 
broken hinge on a door or any other 
chore which better became man’s part 
to do, the captain was found to be 
gallant and willing. When a mother 
was called away, and she was con- 
cerned about the welfare of her chil- 
dren during her absence, Captain 
Dorsey was pressed into service t 
amuse the youngsters. There aré 
many original and exciting sea stories 
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der which of the hearty captain’ 
has created such boisterous laughter. 


~ Moishe - Nadir 

Moishe Nadir, whose real name is 
Isaac Reiss, ie one of the younger 
East Side, New York, writers who has 
already six or more: volumes to his 
credit. Though he knows English, he 
writes in Yiddish. He thinks in terms 
of the world. Despite. the numerous 
faults to which journalism renders a 
prolific youth particularly susceptible, 
he has already performed one invalu- 
uable service to the ‘letters of his 
literary ghetto, and for that he should 
receive the thanks even of those 
whom he has .treated with more 
truth than tenderness. He has 
helped to acclimatize the light tone in 
contemporary Yiddish writing. Ina 
single sentence he has crystallized the 
errant intellectualism of the “new” 
schools, which are just as new east 
of Broadway as they are west, and 
the sentence holds good for Europe 
as well as for the United States! 
“Our very aimlessness is our goal.” 

The passing scerie is his theme, 
whether it unrolls before him on the 
stage or on the street. If there is 
thee tiniest speck of detail to laugh 
at, be sure that the first titter will 
arise from Moishe:- Nadir. He laughs 
so long and so heartily that he winds 
up by laughing at himself. And here 
he is the good Jew, running true 
to form. The self-laughter may be 
mockery, it may be/irony, it may be 
an echo of a laughter that once rolled 
through the Hartz Mountains out of 
the throat of Heine, but it usually 
clears the atmosphere. 

There is nothing long-winded about 
the fellow. This. may be due, of 
course, to the fact that most of what 
he writes is for the newspapers, but 
then, there are many of his confréres 
who have not learned a similar brevity 
from their professional activities. He 
ie fond of the curt paragraph that 
holds a sting in the final phrase. He 
is apt at catching the symbol beneath 
the outward event, another trait car- 
ried over by the Jews from their Ori- 
ental habitat. From.the Russian ele- 
ment in his nature comes perhaps the 
intense aspiration toward an all-em- 
bracing ‘liberty; or at least, the lit- 


erary phase of it, if literary phases | 


must be accounted for anywhere out- 
side of the human personality itgelf. 

Men like these make enemies and 
friends with their pen, and Mr. Reiss 
has plenty of both. One of his worst 
enemies, indeed, lurks right on the 
nub of his pen, the pen that cannot 
resist the temptation to jot down the 
first thought without listening to the 
second. But that is a. foe who sits on 
all our pens and typewriter keys. 
What the Yiddish world would like 


from Moishe Nadir now is something 


of more solid substance and longer 
range. Clever and humorous as so 
much of his comment is, it must of 
necessity disappear with the ephem- 
eral plays and books upon which it 
exercised itself. 
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should form early the 

habit’.of-keen compar- 
ison, of informing obser- 
vation. 
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U\"The Old House with The Young Spirit”| 


. > 


: ba will occupy an ancient and 
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which became the 

house of_the Earls of Ailesbury 

and later of the Savile family y. Here 
Thomas, third Earl of Ailesbury, en- 
tértained Peter the Great, Tzar of 
Muscovy. Here Prince Eugéne stayed 
d-_ring his visit to London. The house 
passed into the hands of the Savile 
In the Gordon Riots, which 


“Barnahy Rudge,” it was stripped of 
its valuable furniture, books, and pic- 
tures, which were burned by the 
rioters in the Square; and the iron 
rails were torn from the front of the 
house and used as weapons. 

Of course. Savile House was rebuflt, 
but it never regained its former sglen- 
dor. It began a changeful career of 
recreation and entertcinment which . 
has continued al unbroken till 
this day. Here in the eastern wing, 
from 1806 to 1845, Miss Linw ex- 
hibited her famous needlework pic- 
tures, copies of the finest specimens of 
English and foreign painting, “possess- 
ing all the correct drawing, just color- 
ing and light and shade of the original.” 
No less than 3000 guineas was refused 
for the chief work, a copy of Carlo 
Doici’s “Salvator Mundi,” but alas! at 
the auction sale at the close of the 
exhibition, the whole lot did not real- 
ize more than 1000 guineas. wo 

In the house ‘where Miss Linwood 
had held sway a large moving pano- 
rama of the Mississippi River was 
exhibited, and after that concerts, 
balls, and all kinds of shows were 
held there. Fire did its work on the 
building in 1865, and for many years 
it lay in ruins, until a new theater, 
the Empire, which is now to be sold, 
was erected. The present generation 
has a distinct remembrance of the 
battle there on behalf of clean living 
and good citizenship in which the 
much-maligned London County Coun- 


cil scored a signal victory. 


Broadway at Ninth 
NEW YORK 


For many years the Wana- 
maker Store has been known 
for good linens. 


Hundreds of housewives 
come here season after season 
and ask for “Crown Table 
Linens’—a brand that we 
have tried to make famous. 

Many years ago we went to 
Scotland and arranged to 
have Crown linens made for 
us; and the linens have been 
coming to America ever since. 


—_—_—— 


During the war our supply 
was stopped to some extent. 
Prices were high. But condi- 
tions are gradually changing 
again, and we re glad to sav, 
at this writing, that we now 
have Crown linens to offer at 
prices almost a third less than 


| they were a few months ayo. 


For instance—table cloths 
are now $8.75 to $12.50. 
Breakfast cloths are $2.50 to 
$6.75. Napkins are $8.50 to 
$10.50 the dozen. Damask by 
the yard is $2.75 to $4.25. 


Some day we may be able to 
find better linens than Crown 
linens; but until then we stand 


firmly in back of these. 
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have devoted much attention to the 
| A little while ego as 


el; 


grouping all categories“of | 
persons. To them should be left th 
full responsibility of reconstruction. 
|} “Germany could not refuse to bring 
her contribution in material and jin 


these “ 
ciate with our conception the popu- 
There can be no doubt about the 
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constructive 

ernmental propositions is valuable in 
itself apd may in spite of all opposi- 
tion have considerable consequences. 
For the good of Burope, and indeed 
of the world in general, it is impos- 
sible to continue the former policy 
of sterile mrenaces and coercion and 
conflict of interests. While it may be 
impossible to decide how much Ger- 
many shall pay and how she shal! pay 
and to enforce that payment, it is 
easily possible to obtain cooperation 
in the reconstruction of the north and 
the east of France—a reconstruction 
which is a crying necessity and 
should have been the first care of the 
governments. 


GERMAN SOLDIERS IN 
RUSSIAN UNIFORMS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
EDINBURGH, Scotland — Speaking 
in Edinburgh recently on the subject 
of Marshal Foch’s attitude to Ger- 
‘|many, Prof. J. Wilden-Hart said the 
German army, not having been routed 
in the field, was still dangerous. 
, Secretary of Around the Baltic coast there were 
ration some 800,000 Germans and imany of 
them were in Russian uniform. 
Professor Hart characterized Bol- 
shevism as merely a German-made in- 
strument for redecing Russia to such 
a state of debility and chaos, -so that 
when the time was ripe Russia would 
be unable to resist the triumphal 
march by the Germans, who would be 
hailed by the Russian people as their 
|d@eliverers from the intolerable Bol- 
It was Field Marshal Foch’s secret 
fear, he stated, that Germany, after 
obtaining economic and political con- 
trol of Ruésia, would turn west and 
overthrow the whole of Europe within 
»i the next 10 or 15 years. To do so she 
hoped to utilize the teeming millions 
of the inexhaustible mineral supplies 
of Ruasia. 


CHILEAN CABINET 
MEMBERS RESIGN 
SANTIAGO, Chile — Members of 


the Chilean Cabinet have presented 
their resignations to President Arturo 
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of Election of Judges for 


; E Court of ‘International Justice 


(oe yy . 
f, Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


| GENEVA, Switserland—One of the 


‘most important: considerations in con- 


B~| pection with ‘the setting up of the 


in. | Permianent Court of International Jus- 
| tice in connection with the League of 
| Nations was the manner of election of 


™ jthe judges. The. questions arose: 


the past, 
he said, he had always relied on the 
faith of the Krugersdorp burghers, and 


Strife Retards Progress. 
The Premier then ‘carefully ex- 
plained. the meaning: of the ‘Unionist 


decision to sink their party and throw , 


in their lot with the South African 


accepted? “Yes,” Se replied emphati- 
cally, and went on to tell how General 
Botha had suggested this very policy 


objections, he had gone to work care- 
fully since to endeavor to bring peace 
to the country. : 

The country had kept. back by 
strife ‘for so many..years: that he felt 
how, much le. to : TOR. peace, 
and therefore he had¢ 
effort to make possiblé 
The Nationalists, in his opinion, had 
embarked on a dangerous policy. He 
described the details of the Nationalist 
depatation to Burope, and eaid that 
as reasonable men they must realize 
that. by sweet talk and prayers noth- 
ipng could, be achieved. They had to 
find another policy. That was the 
policy he and his succéssors were now 
pursuing. He referred to the opinions 
which had been expressed by his 
enemies—some of them honestly—that 
he was an English jingo and imperial- 
ist. 


Self-Determination Gained 

Pointing to the well-known ridge 
which looked over the scene of the 
meeting, General Smuts said that 
from the day of the battle of Nooit- 
gedacht he had not altered his ideals 
in regard to independence. The path 
of secession was impossible. It was 
not a question of ideals. He adhered 
to his ideals, but the question was 
what path théy were going to follow. 
He had answered many questions dur- 
ing the election as to how it was 
possible to achieve independence 
within the British Empire by replying 
that just as England was inde- 
pendent inside the British Empire, so 
South Africa could be independent. 
Another way had been opened to small 
nations. That was due to the! de- 
velopment and changes which had 
been brought about by the great war. 

Empires and states had ceased to 
exist in the world, but the British Bm- 
pire (if it was an empire) had 
emerged in a far different form from 
what it was before the war. South 
Africa had gone into the war as a 
subject portion of the, British Empire, 
ibut at the conclusion of thé war they 
had achieved equality. They were sub- 
ject no longer. South Africa had 
achieved its right of self-determina- 
tion. . 
“Talk of independence, talk of lib- 
erty,” said General Smuts, “there lies 
the way. Not only have I asserted the 
facts of this change, but the National- 
ist leaders have acknowledged them. 
You received your status at Paris, and 
you accepted it at the general elec- 
tion. That is the new contract we 
have drawn up, and we still stand by 
the future of South Africa,” he con- 
tinued. It was full'of possibilities. It 
‘was a marvelous thing how a strug- 
gling and defeated people had come to 
be given this glorious opportunity 
without bloodshed. 
Differences Passing 

He had felt that this would happen. 
but how it would happen no one could 
have foretold, and he accepted it as 
a plain duty to watch and guard over 


be Nationalists, he said, would in 
same to see this, and in spite of 
. & new era 


eir desire. 


Were the gréat powers to reserve to 


| themselves, as they had proposed to do 
| at the time of the second Peace Con- 


gtess in 1907, the privilege of appoint- 
ing the majority, or should the small 
states, béing the most numerous, be 
able to impose their will and set up a 
court composed of their representa- 
tives? The problem was one which 
needed handling with thé utmost deli- 

had to be 


{own nationality. Before making these 


nominations each national group is 
recommended to consult its highest 


Teourt of justice, its legal faculties and 


achools of law, and its national acad- 
emies and national sections of inter- 
national academies devoted to the 
study of law. 


Composition of Court 


The nomination of incompetent per- 
song from interested motives of any 
kind whatever is thus completely 
eliminated from the new institution. 
According to Article 2 of the statute, 
these independeht judges are to be 
elected; “regardiess of their nationality 
from amongst persons of high moral 
character, who possess the qualifica- 
tions required in their respective 
countries for appointment to the high- 
est judicial offices, or are jurisconeults 
of recognized competence in interna- 
tional law.” The court will thus be 
composed of prominent jurists, prin- 
cipally professional judges or lawyers 
all of them chosen by the group of the 
Court of Arbitration. 

The court will consist 6f 15 mem- 
ders; il judges and four deputy 
judges. The Assenrbiy and the Council 
of the League of Nations will proceed, 
independently of one another to elect, 
firetly the judges, then the deputy 
judges, and only those who have the 
majority of votes in both will be elect- 
ed. Thus there will be three sittings; 
first that of the arbitration groups, as- 
sisted by their highest courts of justice 
and legal faculties, and second and 
third the Council and General Assem- 
bly of the League, and it is only by 
this triple coneent that a jurist can 
become a judge of the international 
court. At every election the electors 
have to bear in mind that not only 
should all the persons appointed pos- 
sess the qualifications required, but 
the whole body also should represent 
the main forms of civilization and the 
principal legul systems of the world. 


Limitations of Judges 

Elected for nine years, the judges 
are eligible for reelection. They may 
not exercise any political or adminis- 
trative function, nor act as agent, 


counsel or advocate in any case of an 
international nature, and no member 
may participate in the decision of any 
case in which he has previously taken 
an active part as agent, counse] or 
advocate for one of the contesting 
parties, cr as a member of a national 
or international court or of a commis- 
sion of inquiry or in any other ca- 
pacity. . 
All this is very far removed from 
the system of arbitration in which 
each of the interested parties nomi- 
nates an ‘arbitrator for each particu- 
lar case. The choosing in advance, 
before any case arises, of permanent, 
independent, professional judges 
marks a decided step in advance. In 
order that the court may sit, at least 
nine members must be present, which 
is a further guarantee for the states 
concerned. A special chamber of five 
judges will deal with Labor cases and 
will be assisted Dy four technical as- 
sessors. Another chamber, formed in 
exactly the same way, will deal with 
cases relating to transit and communi- 


speedy dispatch of business, the court 


will form annually ‘a chamber com-|7 


posed of three judgés who, at the re- 
quest df the contesting parties, may 


hear and determine cases by summary | / 


procedure. Such, in general outline, 
is the organization of the court. . 


cations. Finally, with a view to the | ?™ 
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industry have cither failéd to coh- 


vince, of produced frank hostility in| 
, “Wilt their} 


the light of 


converting the idea into action. 
The London Guild of Builders was 
formed last year, it will. be Temem- 
bered, and signéd contracts.for the 
erection of houses in various parts of 
‘London and its suburbs. The first of 
these contracts was for 400 houses at 
Walthanistow and-the work was com- 
méneéd in December last. Now some 
two months later, over 50 houses are 
in various stages of completion ' and 
the work is proceeding rapidly. ‘The 
first block of houses will be ready 


within hig experience, Their loyalty 
is one of the finest tiimgs he has 
known. Possibly this is but the in- 
spiration of a thew idea, but it will be 
remembered that one of the aims of 
the guild is the provision ¢or full-ime 
employment. ff, through no fau:t of 
the workman, materials run short, of 
if the weather causes a temporary 
break in his work, his wages are 
secure. This removes.at once one of 
the greatest causes of slackness, and 
the more deliberate restriction of out- 
put. 

The removal of the fear of slack 
time and unemployment, however, 
great as its effect is on the efforts of 
the men, is only a negative. reform. 
Some more positive spur to endeavor 
is needed, and this the guild professes 
to supply. The prosperity of the 
worker is bound up in the prosperity 
of the guild,- which builds at cost of 
labor and mater plus Sarr.cost for 
administration. ~ or not the 
guild obtains further contracts depends 
for one thing on the cost of its labor, 
and it is therefore to the direct advan- 
tage of the individual guildsman to 
keep down the cost of this item in the 
guild’s bill. 


Incentive to Save 


The sameé policy applies in the mat- 
ter of wastage of material. Where 
every workman on a large building 
works has no immediate interest in 
saving material, the total annual 
wastage is very considerable. The 
guildsman worker hase a direct incen- 
tive to save wood and bricks wherever 
possible in order that his guild may 
get the credit for low building cost. 
These doctrines have already been 
tested at Walthamstow by the London 
Guild, and the men actually engaged 
say enthusiastically that they have 
worked with complete success. Men 
give up more highly paid jobs to work 
where their wages are guaranteed, and 
where they are given some direct in- 
terest in the successful completion of 
the contract. 

In ordér that they may be independ- 
ent of outside supplies, the guild has 
built and equipped with machinery 
sheds in which they can produce their 
own joinery. This is another source 
of encouragement to the true crafts- 
man, who loves to work with material 
the origin of which he knows rather 
than with material which may have 
been produced under unsatisfactory 
labor conditions elsewhere. Apart 
from this, of course, there are in- 
numerable advantages in having the 
joinery under immediate control. 

Whether this measure of success 
will be completed in the final result of 
this experiment remains to be seen, 
But already enough has been accom- 
plished to give pause to those who 
have judged the guild idea hastily, and 
to provide further food for thought for 
those who still preserve an open mind 
on the subject. But these effects can 
be traced in recent discuesions on the 
guild policy in industry. 


UNREST AMONG THE 
| NATIVES OF SAMOA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
SYDNEY, New South Wales—Tie 
Rev. J. Wilberforce Sibree is visiting 
Sydney after 23 years’ experience in 
Samoa under the auspices of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. Unrest, he 
gays, has existed among bcth the 
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hoped, however, that it had now/ Wages was now #80 


IN SCOTTISH MASONRY 


By special ocrespondent of The Christian | 1922, 


Science Monitor 
EDINBURGH, Scotland — 


2 danger to the Norwegian 


The rates of wages settled by the 
arbitration decisions, which do not 
come to an end till the spring of 
are supposed to contribute 
greatly to the present extreme state 


e|of the industries. During the first - 


Sooon and Perth, No. 460, claims to| half of 1920 the level of the wages 
date back to the foundation of the| Was Unchanged, no advancement be- 


Abbey of Scoone, by Alexander I injing granted. The arbitration law, 
1114 A. D, and it is the only /lodge in| however, was then passed, and an in- 


Great Britain to have initiated a king,! crease followed. For a whole year it 


namely James I of England and VI|#mounted to 140,000,000 kroner. 
own | addition to this the extended holidays 


of Scotland, who, of his 
desire, bec&ime an entered apprentice 
and a fellowcraft, there being no de- 
gree of Master Mason in those days. 
An official visit was recently paid to 
the chapter attached to the lodge by 
the grand superintendent of Peter- 
shire, Maj. William Haig of Crieff, 
who was. accompanied by his office 
bearers. The lodge room was crowded 
and after making the official inspection 
the grand euperintendent referred to 
an interesting fact, that although, to 
all appearances, a chapter of recent 
birth, yet Scoon and Perth had been 
the home of capitular Masonry long 
prior to the formation of the Supreme 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Scotland, 
brethren having gone forth from that 
lodge to teach the tenets of Royal Arch 
Masonry in Edinburgh. 


In connection with Major Haig’s 
statement, the following copy of a 
minute of St. Stephen’s Lodge, Edin- 
burgh, now No, 1 on the register of 
the Supreme ‘Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of Scotiand, will be of interest 
to all Royal Arch Masons: “December 
4,1778. This night being set apart by 
the brethren of Perth and Scoon Lodge, 
in order to confer upon the office bear- 
ers of St. Stephen’s Lodge the follow- 
ing degrees of Masonry, namely Ex- 
cellent and Super Excellent Mason, 
Arch and Royal Arch Mason, and 
lastly, Knights of Malta.” Then fol- 
low the names of the brethren upon 
whom these degrees were conferred, 
after which the same was ordered “‘to 
be minuted in order to slow to the 
worthy brethren of St. Stephen’s 
Lodge what honor the brethren of 
Perth and Scoon Lodge conferred 
on us.” 

Lodge St. James (Banffshire) has 
been celebrating the century of its 
foundation. The imaugural service was 
held in Mortlach parish church, when 
the address was delivered by the Rev. 
A. Drummond Duff, of Aberdour. 
Every mgn'and woman, he said, was a 
builder. The temple of this world’s 
life as it was before the war was now 
in ruins and must be rebuilt. Other 
stones must be used in the building 
but unless they reecued the ¢hief cor- 
ner stone from the rubbish heap where 
it had been neglected so long and 
placed it in its proper position, the 
building was in vain. It was the same 
with the building of individual lives: 
the chief corner stone had to be in its 
proper place if the building were to 
stand. There was a large muster of 
Masonic brethren, and a collection was 
taken on behalf of the funds of the 
Aberdonian Institution. 

Crawfordsburn Lodge has just re- 
ceived an official visit from the pro- 
vincial Grand Lodge. R. 8S. Murray, 
the provincial grand secretary, compli- 
mented the lodge on its flourishing 
condition. Last year no fewer than 
195 new members had been initiated 
and three affiliated. The total income 
in the ordinary account amounted to 
£1362; nearly £200 had been added to 
the benevolent fund, and over £200 to 
the building fund. The total assets of 
tite lodge amounted to £3217. 


; 


In 


cost about 56,000,000 kroner, that 
is, the whole additional expenditure 
amounted to 168,000,000 kroner a year, 
which according to the ueual rates of 
interest corresponded to a capital of 


decisions will be seen when this fig- 
ure is compared to 11,800,000,000 
kroner, the national wealth of Norway 
in 1919. 

The daily expense to Norwegian em- 
ployers for wages is estimated to be 
1,200,000 kroner, and the value of the 
production to be 2,400,000 kroner. The 
arbitration decisions are supposed to 
cest the employers about 80,000,000 
kroner. Even a general strike of 33 
days might have taken place without 
any loss to them. The capital of the 
workmen’s association amounts to 
about 7,000,000 kroner, and the cash 
balance probably to about 4,500,000 
kroner. With an allowance of 15 
kroner a week to the men on strike, 
the money would have sufficed for 21 
days. 


SIR PERCY SCOTT 
AND THE BATTLESHIP 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England — Admiral] Sir 
Percy Scott spoke briefly recently at a 
luncheon in connection with the Lon- 
don “Travelogue”. picture describing 
the great flight of Sir Ross and Sir 
Keith Smith from England to Aus- 
tralia. The special matinee, at which 
the two aviators had a fine reception, 
was attended by members of the Over- 
seas Club. 

The Admiral said that we were too 
conservativa in this country and would 
not recognize anything that was new. 
Recognition of aviation was forced on 
us by the war, but the trouble was that 
today we were neglecting further in- 
vestigation. The navy was loath to 
recognize the importance of the acro- 
plane as regarding naval warfare. “It 
is because,” added Sir Percy amid 
laughter, “that the navy as a whole i{s 
anxious to build battleships. 

“T have said something about battle- 
ships in the papers and I have only 
asked simple questions—what is the 
use of the battleship and whether they 
will tell me what r6le the battleship is 
going to play, if we were at war. with 
France, or a power in the Mediter- 
ranean, or with Japan. Well, in the 
last war what wé did with our battle- 
ships was to send them as far away 
from the Germans as possible. I sup- 
pose, for instance, that if we went to 
war with France, we should send them 
to Iceland!” 


AERIAL SERVICE FOR ALEPPO 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

BEIRUT, Syria—An aerial postal 
service between Aleppo and Alexan- 
dretta has now been established. 
Further development in the. use of 
aeroplanes for transporting mail is 
shortly expected. 
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Which ‘glisten beside the . fiowery| combination of all the others. 
dishes set artistically upon the 
shelves, and the other-cupboard is for 
vases of all shapes, sizes, and colors. 
put | Shears and pruning knives are within 


And) really the best way to make 
our house one of comfort is to try it 
out, so to speak, by living in it. 
Well-planned rooms, which “ include 
convenience in arrangement, good 


tS leasy reach. .A porcelain or white lighting and plenty of ventilation, 
: chamated | basin with running on warmth in winter and coolness in 
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summer; then useful furniture an 

.|the elimination of clashing colors an 
unnecessary noises make up our house 
the floor of; 48 people cannot always be made 
when she | Over to suit us exactly, so many of us 
wers and|™ay find that our houses can’t be 
made over eatisfactorily; yet we can 


has looked 


house let us think of size and propor- 
reed furniture is of | tion, and durability and sturdiness of 
- with  cretonne/| construction. In chairs, think of the 
rgeous birds of para-; height of legs and backs, and the 
their flaming | depth of seats; think of the roekers 


‘well, and tuink of lounges, 


daybeds and davenports that 
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Besides durability and sturdy con- 
truction, for some places and pur- 
es in ag home, we may desire 
more. may want lightness, ai 
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as 
that- are-easily moved 

to the lawn, in the 

Sewing-room and in the kitchen, where 
shifted about as 
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| occupants of the house, 


~ Hats of the Day’ - 


When Gladys asked me to go-with 
Was delighted) because I happened te 


‘be wanting one myself, and I thought 


~ pay give me a good opportentty 

look around and see what kind of 
ne would be worn this season. I 
knew she never really wanted much 
help in actually choosing, as she is a 
person who always knows just what 
she watts and what suits her, but she 
occasionally needs a little moral sup- 
port to get her out of the shop, should 
she fail to find there the hat she is 
looking for,.and I knéw that this was 
where I should be needed, if such oc- 
casion should arise. 

We started out early and had a good 
look in the windows, finally going into 
the shops in which Gladys thought she 
would be-most likely to find what she} 
wanted. She was soon seated before a | 
mirror with & charming girl to attend | 
to her, so I began to reconnoitre on 
my own account. 

The first thing that etruck me was 
the very highly polished effect of most 
of the hats--~varnished straw lac- 
quered fruit and ciré ribbon seemed 
in evidence on all sides. Some of the 
straws, too, were woven with a little 
metal : running through them, 
‘i giving them quite a glittering appear- 
ance. Grapes are a very favorite 
means of trimming hats this spring, 
and they are certainly most decora 
tive, one hat I liked very much was 
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Drawn fot ‘The Christian Science Monitor 
Cherriesand lacquered leaves in a 
toque 
a tricorn shape of navy blue straw, 
the edge of the turned-back brim be- 
ing bound with ciré ribbon’ the same 
color. On either side was a bunch 
of fat, shiny grapes, shading from blue 
to purple with blufsh green lacquered 
jeaves. butch on the left hand 
side was the larger and drooped down 

off the brim of the hat. 
I also saw several hats with cur- 
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Hat of navy blue, with grapes 


and many were practically undecor- 


lated except for a jet Ornament or «a 
spray of jet flowers placed flat on the 
yeti Others had cockades of corded 


‘Ot “course there were ribbon. hats,| 
tbo, some of the ever popular pull-on |’ 
kind, and some large ones. I noticed |.5 
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Drawn for The Chriatian Science Monitor 


Hat of biscuit colored straw 


that quite a few were made of moiré 
ribbon embroidered with dull gold 
*! braid, small coral beads and seed 
pearls. 

When I strolled back to Gladys P 
found her entirely pleased with a large 
hat._-.ef-biscuit-colored transparent 
horse-hair straw, with a soft, droop- 
{ng brim edged with fine black Chan- 
tilly lace. Round the beehive crown 
was a wide black ciré ribbon tied in 
a large bow at one side of the back, 
the end of which hung down well be- 
low the shoulders. I felt she had 
made a very successful purchase as 
this hat would look equally well worn 
with the biscuit-colored georgette 
frock for which it was chosen, and 
also with a black crépe de Chine, 
which she intended to get. I felt thai 
I, too, ha@ spent my time very profit- 
ably as I had gathered a very good 
idea of the kind of hats that. would 
be worn, and it only remained for 
me to think carefully over my ward- 
robe and decide which would be the 
most practical one to buy. I felt 
pretty certain I should get the blue 
and green Jeaf toque for my blue 
serge coat and skirt and perhaps be- 
fore long I might be also the happy 
possessor of a large black crépe de 
Chine hat with a glycerined ostrich 
feather sliding off the brim! 


Stuffed~ Mushrooms 


Sauté a pound of flaps in butter five 
minutes. Arrange oh a buttered bak- 
ing dish, gills up, and stuff with the 
following: Chop the mushroom stems 
with 1 tender onion, 1 tomato, a little 
celery, a tablespoon of chopped salted 
nuts, sauté in butter until melted, then 
add enough fine crumbs to take up the 
butter, spread on the flaps, dust with 
pepper, put a dot of butter on each, 
and brown in the oven. 
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Interestin 


appeared in The Christian 
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A LINEN STORE SINCE: $796 . : 
Advditlans in ChristianScience Periodicalssince 1886 


The following is an exact reproduction of an advertisement that 
Pate 


His 


paennen January, saN6: 


National Union” has only been two. 


years.in existence and has done séme 


excellent work through its coope?ative 


undertakings. which have exercised a 


© much excellent work, in the 
of diverse difficulties, one impor- 
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ire being its successful éfforts | 


the advancement of economy. 


A Few Hints About 
’ ___ Typewriters 


writer is fast becoming a 
machine and there are dol- 
lars expended on new typewriter rib- 
bons that might be used for other pur- 
poses if the ribbon in question were 
taken care of. 
writer machine oil, applied to a faded 
ribbon, will bring it back.to brfiliance, 
and if not worn to holes will add a 
long lease of usefulness to it. In case 
a two-coloréd ribbon is used, the oil 
does not make the color run together 
nor spoil its efficiency. In some ma- 
chines the type can be lifted to strike 
an entirely different part of the rib- 
bon, and so add to its length of days. 
Brush the machine, keep it clean, keep 
it oiled, and keep it covered when not 
in-use. All these small things aid in 
keeping it in perfect running order. 

A total immersion in kérosene oil 
once or twice a year will clean a type- 
writer thoroughly, or gasoline will do 
the same thing. The gasoline seems 
rather the most cleanly, as {ft soon 
evaporates, whereas with the kerosene 
it must be wiped off. After such a 
bath let machine stand over night, and 
then oi] thoroughly. 

To oi] a typewriter ribbon, there are 
two ways, both good. The most effec- 
tive is to take a smal! brush, dip it in 
machine oil and slowly run the ribbon 
from one spool to the other, holding 
the brush against the ribbon, so that 
it is oiled all along. Ahother way is 
to drop a few drops of oil on top of 
each spool if ribbon is divided on the 
two, or.on oné, if all. wound compactly 
there. In either case let the machine 
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A little good type-| 


moved to the upper, pee 
second layer on the bot- 


but if the bottom of the top cake is 
baked before the second layer is 
placed in the oven, it does not inter- 
fere with the baking. We ‘have also 
learned that rather thick pans are 
better for using in these ovens. Crock- 
ery, granite,, glass, either one make 
good utensils for using with gas oven 
right over the flame. Sometimes, if 

anything seems likely to burn, an ex- 
tra tin may be slipped under it. 

A sheath of.asbestes. may ‘be made 
at home to cover the outer part of one 
of these little ovéns. Cut it to fit. 
Of couree it-cannot go over the door, 
but three sides and the top may be 
covered. The asbestos may be seamed 
together box fashion with coarse over 
and over stitches of twine. It is not 
very attractive to look at, but it 
holds the heat. We have wtsed a 
cover from the fireless cooker on top 
of the. little oven and it helps to hold 
the heat at the top where it is needed. 

Try the little oven ae a thrift uten- 
sil, and you will wonder how you 
managed before. 
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the children are rcady —so 
now for the boiling water and 
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The Wizard in 
Your Pantry 


|| MAPLEINE 


The Colden Flavee = 


transforms simple dessérts 
: ' 
—flavors home-made candies, 
Bicone cm quaeee on ange 
| ves a subtle, sestful tang to 
meats, gravies and soups, 
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in the American Baseball 
started out on their 1921 race 


the "oa eta pennant: yester- 
: | and Detroit be- 
n idle on. acceunt 
New. York team gave 
of its tremendous , hit- 
wer by defeating the Philadel- 
Athletics by the one-sided score 
tol. St. Louis sprang somewhat 
,surprise by defeating the World 
ag club, 4 to 2, while 
Bosten Réd Sox won the other 
game played by & score of 6 to 3. 


NEW YORK. WINS ONE-SIDED GAME 
_NEW YORK, wWew York—A capacity 
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to be tried ‘and oidhes agains! 
‘Big Ten’ batters." 

Of the six pitchers of varaity caliber, 
H. O. Crisler ’21 will do most of the 
work. He went to Japan last yéar 
with the team. He has had more ex- 

periénce than any of the others, and 
has control, speed and curves. Coach 
Merrifield thinks he has good judgment 
and expects him to bé one of the lead- 
ing pitchers of the Conference , this 


season. 
E. W. Palmer "22 and Henry 
other two 


Geerstma °22 are the 
pitchers with varsity experience. They 
were with the ‘voyaging team last year, 
Of the two, Palmer has the best speed 
and control, and will likely prove the 
chief support for Crisler in the box. 

H. H. Schults ’23, R. A. Burch '23 and 
G. W. Chenicek '22, are three aspirants 
untried in ‘varsity competition. - They 
will have opportunities to prove chair 
ability. 

-Among the six men in line tor 
catcher, George Yardley ‘23 stands out 
as the most likely. In addition to 
being a capable backstop, he has a 
sure eye and a powerful swing at bat. 
A good second to Yardley is F. B. 
Crothers °23, while A. C. Lunde 
22, L. W. Tatge °22 and. W. E. 
Wolf ‘22 give asstrance that the 
Maroon will not Jack talent behind the 
plate. Capt. R. M. Cole °21 is also 
skilled on the receiving.end .of the 
battery, but his regular place is i 
field. 

At first base Cletus Dixon ‘23 


geems assured a permanent plate. He 


is cansidered one of the possible stars 
of the. season, both in playing the 
initial Dase ahd in perfortting at the 
bat. J. G. Falck '23 is another, candi- 
date, while pitchers Chenicek, and 
Schultz may be used as utility men 
at the post. . 
Second. base, shortstop and third 
hase candidates are D. H. Fryer °23; 
George Fedor °22, one of the Japan 
veterans; A. M. Barnes 23, B. BE. Ford 
99 H. BE. Woods '22, H. A. Curtis ’22 
and J. F. McGuire '22.. Curtis, MeGuire 
and Woods ‘will have the call on these 
positions because of their batting 
ability. | <3 
Captain Cole will be a fixture at 
centerfield, with Geerstma, Wolf and 
Burch, pitchers, substituting if needed. 
H. EB. Nicely ’21, Woods, Ford, William 
Mandelcorn °23, and Pitcher Schultz 


‘tare lined up for right field, with H. M. 


Peirce °22, D. H. Mandelbaum 22, 
Chenicek and W. B. Gubbins "23 try- 
ing for left field. 

The batting order that has been 
found most effective during the prac- 
tice season ‘will give some chie as to 
the men who will have first call on 
the various positions. It is as fol- 
lows: Schultz, Peirce. Dixon, Curtis, 
Crisler, Yardley, Woods, Nicely, and 
McGuire. .- 

Thirteeri games are to be played in 

the championship race. The schedule 

ap as follows: 

16—Chicago at Iowa ; 23-—Chicago 

at Illincis; 26—Northwestern at Chicago; 

23 al ey ward: | at Chicago. » at 
Bon 9 ag oP Same et or cosenuae 

homey at Purdue; 21—Michigan at a. 

at Northwestern; 27— 


ert at 


June $—lowa at Chicago. 


NIGHTINGALE TO RUN 
iN: PENN A ARIIVAL. 


ity of West Virginia ath- 

rities have announced that 

G. T. Nightingale wonld be entered in 
the ‘Pennsylvania rélay carnival at 
in the inter- 


national two-mile race. 
‘The, West Virginia authorities hesi- 


the atbyard. curve in Sm. 4430. 
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PULLMAN, ‘Washington 


saveagios 
|for a championship season in baseball - sone 


at. the State.College of Washington are 


view coach, F. L. Barber, hes arrived 
and he has been giving the sqiad some 


fast. A numberof practice gamés are 
being held with .non-Conference col-' 
‘legés and town teams to give the teani 
practice before the opening of the 
'| Conference schedule, April 25 and 26, 
when the initial games of the season 
will be played’ with the University of 
Oregon on the State College diamond. | taking 

The seven letter men are being 
pushed hard for their former positions: 


by the new material, especially mem- 
bers of last year’s freshman team. 
Coach Barber ig aleo trying a number 
of shifts with the veterans. M. L. 
Moran ‘'22, B. J. Swanson ‘22, Martcil 
Kotula 21. R. A. Nash '22, A. E. Rubley 
'23, and J. B. Friel ’23, compose the 
candidates for the pitcher's position. 
Moran and Swanson are both veterans 
‘in Daseball and have a little advantage 
over the others. However, Moran may 
be shifted to a field position. Roy 
Sandberg ‘23 and R. 8. Bray °23 are 
the strongest contenders for catcher. 
Both were stars.on the freshman team 
last spring and from a!) indications 
will make a place on the varsity this 
year. W. E. King ‘21, a veteran at 
shortstop on the varsity, is working 
out at third base and M. W. Rockey 
°21, who played on second base for the 
last three years, has been shifted to 
shortstop. A. H. Mueller ’21, also a 
letter man, is back on first and is the 
strongest man so far for the position. 

H.. BD. Morgan, a three-year letter 
man, is back in his old position in 
centerfield. E. V.. Foster ’23 is a new 
man and is making a good showing 
in the outfield. A wéalth of material 
offers competition for the infield and 
outfield positions... Julian Rouse ‘23, 
W. W.. Atwater °23, C. A. Oehler ’23, 
J. I. MeDonald ’22, H. V. Roberts ’23, 
J. A.. Bartruff "23, A. L. Ellsworth 
"23, R. W. Oltman °22, Ivan Travis °22, 
F. M. Reynolds °23,. A. H. Wegner 
"23 are all contesting hard for posi- 
tions. J. L. Prall '238 and Stephen 
Naggey °23 are two new men who are 
alsc showing up well in pitching. 
H. L. Hanley °22 is pressing Muller 
hard for first base. 

LeRoy Hanley ’21, captain-elect for 
this spring, is ineligible to play base- 
ball on the Cougar team, as he: has 
completed his allotted time as an un- 
dergraduate under the Pacific Coast 
Conference rules. He took part, for 
a few minutes only, during hié fresh- 
man year in varsity competition 
which, under the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference rules, counts against his rec- 
ord as a whole year of Varsity’ com- 
petition. Hanley is not turning out 
with the squad at ali, and a new cap- 
tain’ will be elected after the Con- 
ference games start. : 

The 1921 schedule includes 21 
games for the Cougars, a large num- 
ber of which will be played on the 
home diamond. The complete sched- 
ule is as follows: 


April 25-26—University of Oregon at 
Pullman; 29-30—Oregon Agriculfural’ Col- 
lege at Pullman. . | 

May 6-7—Whitman: College at Pullman; 
11-12—University of Oregon at Bugene: 
18-14-— Oregon Agricultural College at 
Corvallis; i17—University of Idaho at 
Moscow; 18—University of Idaho at Pull- 
man ;. 20-21—University of Washington at 
Pullman; 26~—Gongaza at Spokane; 27-28 
-~University, of ‘Washington at Seattle: 
30-31—-Whitman College at Walla Walia. 

June 2—University of.Idaho at. Mos- 

Cow ; 3-—University of Idaho at Pullman. 


MAJOR SLOGGETT WINS TITLE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—tThe third - bat- 
talion of the rifle brigade, represented 
by Capt. H. G. Moore-Gwyn and Capt. 
T. O. .Jameson, ed successful in 
the doubles of the army rackets cham- 
pionship held recently, the above men- 
tioned pair defeating two other repre- 
sentatives of the third battalion, the 
rifle brigade, Maj. A. J. H. Sloggett 
and A. C. Gore, by 4 games to 2, the 
scores being i13—16, 2-—15, 15—3, 
15-7, 15—12, 16—15. Inthe singles, 
Major Sloggett was the winner, de- 


the scores reading 15—3, 15—-1, 15—0. 
NEW SCOTTISH RECORD 


‘+ By special correspondent of The Christian 


Science Monitor 
EDINBURGH, Scotland—aAt a pa 
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hard practice since the first call. The | Fins! 
men were held here during spring 
vecation and two practices w§te held ‘nas 
ut| daily. Over 50 men answered the first | 

call, but the squad is being reduced. 
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y special correspondent of Thé Christian 
. Belence Monitor 
HALIFAX, - ‘England—The standing 
| of the Northern Rugby Football Union 
League, was not greatly affected by 
the results of games played March 19, 
except for the fact that the. Leeda men 
appeared. to have jeopardized such 
opportunity as they may have had of 
taking part in the supplementary con- 
test for supremacy at the end of the 
season by allowing York to defeat 
them On their own inclosure. The 
pronounced success of. Hull Kingston 
Rovers indicated a.determination to 
remain at. theyhead of the standing, 
ted it is difficult to see any 
"or homeo position being se- 


Bradfo atogthern gave ‘another 
sparkling display in the match with 
Hull on March 19, and certainly ought 
to have ,won, the final scores of 6 
points to 4, in favor of Hull, not quite 
accurately reflecting the run of play. 
The fast Northern forwards gave the 
Hull, defense an anxious. time, ‘and 
their efforts were admirably supported 
by the halfbacks, also by B. Laughlin 
at center-threequarter back and Hdgar 
Oliver at fullback. Two goal kicks 
from easy positions were. missed. by | 
Bradford, and thus the points were 
lost. The combined efforts~ of the 
team, supporters, and management of 


Bradford Northern to improve the. 


standing of the club, during the pres- 
ent season, are now bearing fruit. 
+Team building is proceeding, princi- 
pally on local material, and ground | 
improvements are ‘being ~made. 
Broughton Rangers may be disposed. 
to ‘dispute the legitimacy of the try 
obtained by Evan Davies for Oldham, 
but they must have. admired the fine 
dash of R. Farrar, when that player 
scored after receiving the ball from 
J. Tighe. The Rangers piayed like a 
winning team all through the game, 
but failed to pierce the Oldham de- 
fense, and lost by 6 to 4. Widnes ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty while 
defeating Halifax by 5 points to 0. 
The teams were well matched; 
Widnes having a slight advantage for- 
ward and Halifax being superior in 
the Oacks. To maintain its high po- 
sition in the standing, Halifax wil 
need, on occasion, to adopt less ortho- 
dox methods of completing passing 
movements when in scoring positions. 
Huddersfield 10 points, Wakefield 
Trinity 3, records fairly accurately 
the respective merits of the two teams, 
on the day’s play. J. Rogers, for the 
winners, played a fine game at half- 
hack, and Benjamin Gronow kicked 


let deserved its 7-to-5 victory over St. 
Helens by reason of cleverer forward 
play. The run Dy W. J. Guerin, in 
which the defense was scattered like 
ninepins, ended fittingly in the win- 
ning score. The York men surprised 
Leeds, winning by 5 points to 2, on 
the Leeds inclosure, and as they were 
better in combination play, the vic- 
tory was fully deserved. 

Hull Kingston Rovers were in ex- 
cellent form against Leigh, scoring 46 
points to the latter’s 4. L. Osbourne 
kicked 9 goals for the winners. ‘The 
improvement in the Rovere’ backs dur- 
ing the last few weeks has been note- 
worthy. Keighley held a 10-point lead, 
20 minutes from the start of the game 
with Dewsbury, but the latter finally 
prevailed by 22 to 10. It was the 
greater speed of the Dewsbury backs 
that enabled them to find victory. 
Batley took better advantage of oppor- 
tunities than did Bramley, scoring $ 
points to 3, but was not otherwise 
superior. William Bvans, for Batley, 
was largely responsible for the vic-. 
tory. A very indifferent display , of 
football was given by Swinton and 
Barrow, the former winning by 6} 
points to 2. ‘The Wigan and Rochdale 
Hornets teams played an interesting 
and fast game, all the scoring, 14 
points, being done by Wigan. Thii/. 
game, described as a “friendly,” did 
not count in the leagte standing. . 


ENGLAND WINNER IN 
BADMINTON TOURNEY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Beg England—iIn a tourna- | Pupils 
arranged recently at the Royal 

Hor cultufal Hall, Westminster, Eng- | 
land \defeated-ireland at badminton by 
7 matches to 2. In. the mén’s singles, 


Thomas and Mar- 
Mack and}. 


: 


two goals from difficult angles: Huns-f 


Peplondia 


SMITH NOW LEADS. 


derson With Whom He Was. 
Equal in the First Division 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDGN, England—Goals were 


English Association Football League 
during the recent vacation, and, as a 
result, the list of leading goal-scorers 
underwent several changes. Joseph 
Smith, of Bolton Wanderers, added 
three more goals to his total, and thus 
drew away from Joseph Anderson, of 
Burnley, who scored only one goal. 
W. H. Walker, of Aston Villa, gained 
slightly on the leaders by scoring 4 
goals, thus brimging his total to 28 as 
against Anderson’s 31, and Smith’s 
. - The player who made most ad- 

vance, however, was W. T. Roberts, 
the pivot of Preston North End, who 
succeeded in augmenting his total to 
the extent of 5 goals. 
in Bert Bliss, of Tottenham Hotspur, 
and Frank Roberts, of Bolton Wan- 
derers, added their names to those of 
players who had scored 20 goals or 
more this season, bringing the num- 
ber of that distinguished band to 11. 
Only three men amongst the leading 
scorers failed to improve their totals 
in the course of the vacation program, 
these being Robert Blood, of West 
Bromwich Albion; Harry Chambers. 
of Liverpool, and Neil Harris, of New- 
castle United. Several players well 
down ‘on the list brought their scores 
‘into double figures. The list: 


Player and cinb— Goals 
Joseph Smith, Bolton Wanderers ..... 
Joseph Anderson, Burniey . 

W. H. Walker, Aston Villa .... 

G. W. Eltfott, Middlesbrough 

Robert Biood, West Bromwich Albion 
Cc. M. Buchan, Sundériand 24 
“Thomas Browellt, Manchester City .... 
Robert Kelly, Burnley .......... 0 veone 
Harry Chambers, Liverpool ..... woke 
Bert Bliss, Tettenham, Hotspur ...... 
Frank Roberts, Boiton ‘Wanderers eee 
Neil Harris, Newcastle United 

David McLean, Bradford . 

W. T. Roberts, Preston North End 

P. Dawson, Blackburn Rovers 

James Seed, Tottenham Hotspur .... 
Charles Crossley, Everton 

J. G. Cock, Chelsea .. 

L. Hawksworth, Blackburn Rovers... 
Andrew Smailes, Newcastle United .. 
W. Cross, Burnley 

H. Johnson, Sheffield United 

R. Johnson, Liverpool 

Richard Parker, Everton 

R. Woodhouse, Preston North End . 


JED-FOREST WINS 
OVER SELKIRK 
Former Retains Its Position at the 


Head of Scottish Rugby Foot- 
bal] Competition for Year 1921 


Science Monitor. 

EDINBURGH, Scotland — With the 
Scotland versus Bngland international 
Rugby football match being played in 
Edinburgh on March 19 there was very 
little club play in Scotland on that 
date, the only match of any conse- 
quence being that between Selkirk and 
Jed-Forest in the Border League. This 
game was important from the point 
of ans of the Jed-Forest players, 
who were running a close race with 
Hawick for the championship of the 
district, which is contested with great 
keenness by the south of Scotland 
clubs—Jed-Forest, Hawick, Melrose, 
Selkirk, Langholm, Kelso and Gala. 
That is the order in which the clubs 
stood after the game on March 19. 
Jed-Forest defeated Selkirk and re- 
tained ite position at the head of the 
competition and incidentally leted 
7 engagements for the season with 

11 wins and one defeat. 

Hawick had still two games to play, 
with Kelso and Selkirk, and will tie 
with Jed-+Forest should it win both, ‘in 
which case the great rivals of the 
South, Jed-Forest and Hawick, will 
‘have ‘to meet on neutral ground for a 
deciding match. If that should happen 
there is sure to be a great contest 
between the two, and the result is 
Very open, with a slight balance in 
fayor of Jed-Forest. The clubs take 
j their Rugby very seriously on the 
| borders. Two Border teams came to 
Edinburgh on March 19 to fulfill play- 
ing engagements in the forenoon and 
to see the international match later in 
the day, and both were: defeated, Mel- 
rose, narrowly by Heriots’ Former 
who thus maintained their 
record of successes since the 

beginning of the year, and Gala fairly 
decisively by the Edindurgh Wander- 
érs, who, herd * one presséd at the 
Start, came out wy é winners in the 
rend by 19 points to 0. : 


opponent, F. A. | GyLLIN AY SWINDON 
Kennedy, by 15—11, 15—11, while in| ; GHAM AND DRAW 
~jthe men’s doubles 


‘LONDON, England (Wednesday) — 
on - Football. today, 


Associatf ‘League 
: Cilingham drew with Swindos, aude 


tast- naméd matches being 16—7, 1565—6. 


BY THREE GOALS| 
Draws Away. From - Joseph. An- nah 


Two more men } 
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while 
for his oes pect. 
Southend United. The most consistent 


‘iscorer this. year, however, has been 


J; Edmondson of Swansea Town, who, 


Hove Albion, J. Conner, Crystal Palace, 
and W. J. Smith, Queens Park Rafgers, 
in the fourth posftion: Three men, 
George Travers of Norwich City, A. 
Mathieson of Luton Town and Beale of 
Merthyr Town ran theit totals into 
double figures. Tae list; 


John Doran, Brighton & Hove Albion 
J. Conner, Crystal Palace ......... = 
W. J. Smith, Queens Park Rangers .. 
J. Edmondson, Swansea Town ........ 
H. J. Fleming, Swindon Town .....+. 
George Whitworth, Northampton | eeee 
C. W. Bailey, Reading .<..c.cicescece 


I. Birch, Queens Park Rangers ee ae 
A. &. Leigh, Bristol Rovers ...scwese 15 
James Moore, Southampton , «.cecccds 14 
DM Wal r, Merthyr Town: eeettoae sess 13 
J. Gregory, Queens Park Rangers.... 13 
A. A. Dominy, Southampton ....«sece 13 
William Batty, Swindon Town ...asé. 12 
William Lockett, Northampton s<ecses 11 
Frank Stringfellow, Portamouth s<ume< 11 
George Travers, Norwich City .....0# 11 
‘Beale, Merthyr Town ..ecscoossssscea 11 
Peter Ronald, Watford ceowmerse toate 10 
EB. Smith, Crystal Palace re ee ee 10 
A. Mathieson, Luton Town sec. ..ocma 16 


BUDAPEST DRAWS | 
WITH BERLIN 1 TO 7 


Special to The Christian Science Monttor 
BUDAPEST, Hungary—An associa- 


some spectators here re- 
cently was played between teams rep- 
resenting Budapest and Berlin. The 
game, which ended fn a draw, pre- 


pect, and was fairly evenly contested, 
although the Budapest men had rather 
the better of the exchanges. The home 
veam opened the scoring about 10 
minutes after the kickoff, a successful 
shot being the outcome of some bright 


5icombination between forwarde and 


halfbacks. Team play was conspicuous 
only by its absence in the German 
team, which relied mainly upon in- 


> |dividual effort. 


The Hungarians did not maintain 
their one-goal lead ror long. Wolter 
finding the net for Berlin after some 
scrambling work on the part of the 
visitors. After much mid-field. play 
Berlin succeeded in again penetrating 
the home defense and, becoming en- 
couraged by this, managed to keep the 
ball for some while in the Budapest 
half of the ground. It looked very 
much as if a German victory would 
have to be recorded, but when there 


i ‘i! was only three minutes to go a Berlin 
By special correspondent of The Christian - . 


defender handled and, from a subse- 
quent melée in front of goal, the 
home side equalized the scores. 
Thereafter play was even until] the 
shrill of the final whistle, no further 
goal being scored. . 


INTERNATIONAL TENNIS 

CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—Ten- 
tative plans have been made for the 
holding of a Harvard-Yale vs. Oxford- 
Cambridge lawn tennis match on the 
courts of the Longwood Cricket Club 
at Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts, July 
4 and 5. Six-men teams will compete. 
It was originally planned to have the 
match played in England, but a change 
was made on account of the poor con- 
dition of English tennis clubs since the 


SHORT ROUTE 


To Great Britain 


AND THE CONTINENT 


TRAVEL NOW 
BEFORE THE SUMMER RUSH 


LONDON AND PARIS 
Are Loveliest in Spring 
UNSURPASSED SERVICE 

FOR ALL CLASSES 


Everything Canadian Pacific Standard 
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by scoring another two goals, drew. 
plentiful in the first division of the/l¢ve! with John Doran, Brighton and 
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Third Féoor. 
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IOWA Xbw-"Ox Distuay tHe” | CLUBB & STEWART, Ltd. 
- Men's and Boys’ Fine 
‘Clothing and Furnishin 
$15 Hastings Street, West VANCOUVER 


The Ingledew‘Shoe Co. 


QUALITY FOOTWEAR 
666 Granville St., Vancouver, B. C, 
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national problems.” 
‘Women can and should have a lead-'|o 
permanent 
ier against 


declared, pointing out that the vote 
had .come to them in y countries 
at the same time that. international 
issues have beconte the: “leading ones. 


through. expansion of such organiza- 
tions as the Y. W. C. A. and the Red 
Cross, she said, a great deal has been 
done and can be done in the interpre- 

of ling. In this 


Mise Addams asserted, we 


for international eee in our deal- 
ing with the immigrants 


Russian Blockade . 


, Pointing to the decision of the eco- 
nomic conference in London - that 
blockades imposed for purely political 

should be removed, Miss 
said with regard to Soviet 
that she felt the virtual block- 
now in force should be lifted. 
The Ny ge gt = this question, 
she said, is most important con- 


telligent Rearing and care- 
negotiation 
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STEWART. BT... Boston. Phone Back Bay refi. 
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___ WANTED —D¥eDLPP L PLP SL Phe 
Walker Auto Moving Co., Boston | == 
Wants return lead of furniture or mdse. 
NEW YORE. NEW JER OR CONN 
Covered Vaus, Insured. Reference 
~ Price Reasonable Phone Columbia e771 


COLORADO 
| DENVER : . 


THE WINDSOR FARM DAIRY 


“HoNEST MILK FROM CLEAN CO 
1855 Blake 8t. , DENVER, COLO. 


The Rocky Mountain Fuél Co. 
: auty lad oF COAL 
Phone Main 1010 Sixteenth St., DENVER 


HOFF-SCHROEDER Z 

A Large DENVER Cafeteria 
One of the Most Popular in the West’ 
1545 WHLTON STREET TEL. MAIN 7407 


TURNER PRINTING COMPANY 


PRINTERS BINDERS AND m iy. ge 
1427 Glenarm Place . 4012 


The Small Bros. Plumbing Co. 
Special a gree 
~ GOODHEART’S 
BROADWAY LAUNDRY 
“We return all but the dirt” 
889 South Broadway Phone South 168 


INDIANA 
HAMMOND | 
POST GROCERY co. 


S2 WILLIAMS STREET 
QUALITY GROCHRIRG 


LEWANDOS —_|_..__.__ JACKSON 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 


197 Bank Street 
lephone Fa'i River 2812 
“rou C CAN RELY ON LEW ANDOS", 


WORCESTER 


“Quality Always First”: 
HARDWARE CUTLERY 
~MILL SUPPLIES GIFT ROOM 

_. AUTO ACCESSORIES 

Duncan & Goodell Co. 

WORCESTER. MASS. 


MILADY’S SHOP 
Emabrviderits-—Good Shepherd Yarns 
g. ¥. ROLSTON 302 Main St., Worcester 
LEW ANDOS 


Cleaners—-Dyers—Launderers 
3 Peasant Street 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Fhe Juvenilé Shop 


, 981 Nicollet 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
lise {m9 infants’ and children’ 
Ready te Weer Bxelusive Merchand ise at 


application» he see. _Eriees on layetses ou 


Nobody Walks on Your Face 
Bot You Wash it every Day 


How About Your Poor Old, Rugs 
That Everyone Walks All Over? \ 


ARMSTRONG 
Cleans Rugs Clean 
* Oriental Reaweel #75 Repaired 


Shoes for Men a er ‘Women 
Walk in “Walk-Ovets” 


and you walk in 
Style and Comfort 


GEO. M. KEITH 
_ *"Walk-Over” Boot Oh? sae 
ie Store Your Furs: 
in Our Big Safety Vaults 


Fee Se ee WY ee Seen 


| CORSET WEEK 


An expert Corsetier will gladly show 
you the latest in Corsets, and give needed 


advice on the subject of Correct Corsetry. |! 


Gaylord-Alderman Co. 


"oe" JACKSON, MICH. 
ROGER’S LIGHTING SHOP 


BGO HOTEL BUILDING > 


KALAMAZOO 
- GILMORE BROS. 


Complete stocks of a ‘and high-grade 
Test them: vith trial order. 


LA MODE CLOAK HOUSE 


109. So. Burdick Streét 
~jixtensive Shop for Ladies’ Suits, Coats, 
Dresses, Waists.  Pdpular Prices. 
Furniture, Lamps and Moveities 
E. L. YAPLE 
4th Floor, Gilmere Bros. 


Oh! See the O-CEDAR MOPS! 


is an exclamation many times a by our | 


di y of these im the GHT BAR- 
GAIN BASEM » where .we cea the mops 
and oil. “Com u@ Bcondmize.”’ 

J. R. JONES SONS & CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


MONTANA 


BILLINGS . 
BILLINGS DYEHOUSE 
DRY CLEANING 
127 North 26th Strect. BILLINGS. MONTANA 


RHODE ISLAND 
NEWPORT 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners— Dyers—Launderers 
231 Thames Street 
Telephone Newport 1092 
“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” | = 
rar lgerntnigeinnmaantpeoaacocannettabaass=aenstiaaicestannasmeaye 


UTAH 


CANADA 


THE EDINBURGH 
Far-Famed Grill Room . 


PACKSON ..----~. | Permanent Dye Works, -Ltd. 


i. L, JAMES, Manager 
Modern Processes for the Cleaning 
and Dyeing of Delicate Fabrics. 


1641 Yourth Avenue, W. Phone Ba Bay 1069 
MACDONALD, MARPOLE CoO. 


; hana 
WELLINGTON COMOX 
100! Main Rtreet__ weet Seymour 210 
O. B. ALLAN 


“The House of Diamonds” 
Speciglists in Men's and Women’s Wrist Watches 


Every popular design, With or without lumi- 
ndus dials. Reasonably priced. Guaranteed. 


400-486 GRANVILLE STREET. Corner PENDER 
B. HOLT & CO. 


FURRIERS 


800 Granville St., Vancouver, B. C. 


The Clarke & Stuart Co., Ltd. 
Commercial Stationers _ 
Printers, Bookbinders 

School Supplies 
550 Seymour Streét VANCOUVER. B. C. 


LAND SURVEYS 
Mineral Claims, Subdivision, Timber Limits, ots. 
_ HENRY RHODES, B.C.L,S. 
144° HAST, ST. W. VANCOUVER, B. 0. 


CAMERA and ARTS LTD. 
Rk. P. DUNNE, Mer. 


t us do Som developing 


610 ranvilie and cour ER 


The People’s Popular Store 
Visit Our Self-Serving- t 
THE GOOD-ONE 
Delicatessen 
£18 Rohan Me. Bey. $469 


FRED L. TOWNLEY 
ROBT. M. MATHESON 
AROHITECTS 


LATE 
Vancouver, B B. &. 


David Spencer Ltd. 


sda te COUVER 
General Department Store 


Exclusive Costumiers and 
Milliners 


515 Granville St, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


417 mang fee Wena = 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Quinton Dye Works, Ltd. 


THE OLEANWRS | 

F 7 

‘ H. E: WELDON & COMBANY 
t GROCERIES 
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grabbed™his cap and went out... Sur- 
prises were always pleasant. When 


“Now you tie these empty match] posited in a heap near the great tree,| gray side ef the gray-green leaves of “Say,” retorted Shadow-Sho, letting 
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Everywhere they. met shadows coming and: going 


\ 
: the white. sand until it rested in}jabout the ugliest letter in the whole 
The Adventures of | shaasw-sho's And then he waited. | alphabet.” 

: | Away off across’the face of the; “But you spell ‘Shadow’ with a 

D iggeldy ‘Dan desert he saw the sin turn to gold, |‘w’,” persisted Monkey. 
In Which Monkey Visits Shadowland | ‘e2 t© copper and, finally—as round| “Oh, but that’s a different kind of 
‘ght. 1921. by ‘The Christian Selence (oo? 88 Ted as a red circus balloon—lay ja one,” answered Sho. “It’s a ‘middle 
renaaiae wi ! ne vishte pe its cheek against the distant horizon./w’. It’s the ‘very end’ kind that are 
oe reserves | For a moment it seemed quite without|so hard to write and that look so 
Now when Monkey was sent whiz-| motion and then it began to slowly |ugly at the back-door of one’s mame.” 


‘\) 


y 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Moniter . 
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not really tick or tock,” said he, “and A D 0 9 Th at M ad es ) 


yet they always know the time—Just 
to the very minute, even.” 

Sho was explaining this to Monkey P eople Laugh 
when the two scriggied to a clearing One rainy day a crowded street car 
as big and as round as a ring at the | started across a bridge. This bridge 
circus. Aud moving around this, like | was a trestle bridge, which means it 


spokes in a wheel, were all thé!had no floors or sidewalk, but had 
Shadows Tick and Tock.’ Monkey, whe| beams of wood placed one after an- 


zing out of the sr in og ‘and de-| drop from view. As it sank away the; gijit 7 don’t see—’ Monkey began. 


boxes on the branch,” she commanded, | he at first believed it to be nighttime. |*he steat tree turned a shade darker. | nig voice grow quite the widest it had 


od Be ate. ‘very grateful Kind-| he returned, he held up a big double 
ate "oy dre ak Ae olay as we | ranch with thick ends.- : 
| are eure you-all know, is. this week.| “Ob, isn’t that fine! Now show me 
ER Seatac ao) rit Shel what to do,” he exclaimed joyfully. | 
TA Bate Plena Ti aan aati ‘shoae ae Ada went to the pantry end soon 
wag we lh gat ks, it 4 returned with hands full. 
ia “and first thing you know we -will 
‘aes have a “wonderful ‘surprise for the 
a ah us birds.” . Herbert got very busy. and 
a ang}8oon the boxes were dangling ready 
fel. peen | f°r the next move. Into one he 
Bs ris|@ropped some sunflower seeds that 
ey Pace o: into another rice and ‘tien some grain. 
at spots} “Now we'll put this little patty pan 
Be on for water and —" 
me some-| ‘Herbert looked at her in surprise. 
‘Be ‘at the| “Why, don’t you know the water will 
ae ‘for ins} Ada’ laughed: hearfily. “This is 
ee city car-| where the kindness comes in,” she 
“ey , variousi|said quietly, “We, you and I, are 
mi 2 been apecially! going to keep the-ice broken so the 
er cheerful | birds won't have to go thirsty. They. 
ae him, every | always need a drink, you know.” 
. e says,and} “where shall we put the tree, Ada?” 
Wes he . Means, } Herbert then asked. 
est than for) 4 : 
ay mag uP “will not He very strong there and we 
eet did! watch them ‘an 
ee HOS! sing their 
‘eo > | “dust 
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| Now and then some of them rustied rv 
For everything seemed black before or .dancsd and ‘Motikey ‘wondered ‘if yet been, “did you come here to argue 
his ‘eyes. But he soon realized’ that with me or. to have an adventure? 

d the windles had come to play inthem.| so, to ha Rebate: ‘te oft 
this was only ‘because his hat had/tHe wanted to‘cal out to inquire if it| wang” Monkey hastened to answer 
become’ jammed ‘over ‘his face during|be any of his friends from the well. |. ni — ; ee es 

f But hb bered Sho’ ‘as If I’ve offended you I’m most 
the sudden flight frofh below. . So, © remember os warning and| put just-at this moment the two 


Ada had saved from last summer and|when he had pushed it Back, blinked |*° Temained as still as the pebbles) poached the edge of the wooded place, 


a dozen or moré times, and then looked that ley in. his hat. and so the subject was dropped. 


Looking down he’all but concluded; “oid tight to my hand, now!” cried 


St gia ai Sano sat who has | that even the thought had offended this | sho, “for ere we are at the border of 
been y wake: on un-lexacting fellow who lay sprawled on|Shadowland and there is no easier 
Ueually sound .smooze in tle very/the sand. For all of a sudden Sho place in.all the world in which to miss 
middle of the day--be saw. just where | grew paler and made as if to draw his | the way. But if you'll just remember 
he was end, at the. same -momient,/| feet away from the foot of the tree|iwo-things all will go well: Stick to 
guessed how he came to be there. quite. as though he might be off for|my hand:and: gcriggie for all you're 
Pe Pag nos oh gsc oy apace vp Bia 3h of the - windle-well, ‘the! worth” 
: . 3 ,/ 88 DC} middle of the desert—or goodness only }- « , aa i tight?” 
straightened his bonnet and brushed/knows where. But this but caused pats: saith os ker test tna cleo. 
the sand from his jacket. “They've; Monkey to cling all the tighter to his “Scrigele,” commanded’ Sho. 
started from—that’s ‘what they've then, on the very instant thad the last gled—-which is to say that he scram- 
done! -- {fay of light melted, from view, Sho! bied across the little clearings that 
. “And ‘in very good season, too,” put | pushed off from the great tree and;| were met with now and then. and 
in a near-by, but oddly muffiled voice.j}hand in hatd, he and Monkey wert wriggled through the thickly wooded 
 “What’é that?’ jauswered Monkey,| tip-toeing away through the. twi- places that lay in between. 
looking quickly t 6“Is at 30M, light. MON As the two advanced the trees grew 
Round? Or you, Wide, or Shrill? Or} Needless to say it was Sho who! larger and the thickets more dense. 
directed their cOurse. He made for the| Everywhere they met shadows com- 
shrubs and small trees-which, as you|ing and going, hurrying this way of 
will remember, bounded one edge of | that. Some were very, very black; and 
. some were gray, and some were al- 
most white. Many were traveling in 
en the direction from whence Monkey 
“| pantaloons that were aliiost the exact/4nd Sho had come. . - 
shade of the twilight. Nor did the; “They are the night-shadows hurry- 
: eae main ad 30 schemes oan least oa a their different stations,” ex- 
amb!) , 4 oe. Vee very reason tha o did Shadow-Sho. | 
But just then he looked down to find | not travel by “steps” but-glided along} “What,a lot of them there are,” 
himeelf gazing full in the face quite as a cloud or a. bird crosses. the | marveled Monkey. 


| Shadow-Sho! ! {sky or a fine ship slips through the; “And of different kinds,” said his 


-| guide. “Though the most: important 
jare the moon-shadows, the. fire. 
shadows andthe lamp-shadows. They 
are the busiest ones,” | 

“Goodness, I wish I could be a 


shadow!” exclaimed Monkey, “A moot- | 


shadow is- what I'd want to be.” 
“and sit quietly the whole night 
long, 


aps; under a fence-post, say, 
‘or maybea: hay-cock?” | 


scriggied onward until, just.as he had 
finished, he came to a gudden halt... | 


had by this time grown accustomed to' other, about two feet apart, on etrong 
noting the differences : between the/supports, with the car rails laid on 
shadows, could see,that they were as/top of the beams. tees ' 

straight as the shafts of fine arrows. People were not allowed to walk; 

“They are the sun-dial shadows,” /on this bridge because it was for cars 
said Sho, “They all come from ‘here injand trains only. The car started 
the very first place and then hurry/| quickly and was going very fast when 
back at evening: time.” suddenly it stopped with a lurch. 

“and do they carry all the minutes; The passengers were surprised, but 
and all the .seconds back and forth !the car started-again and they did not 
with them?” marveled Monkey.. think about it any more. 

“Yes, and whole bunches of hours,| In just another minute the car 
too,” said: Sho, “What's. more, they’ve|stopped again with a lurch! The 
never once been Jate. and never sojpeople laughed this time. They 
thuch as lost.a single.second. In fact |thought the motorman was a funny 
they set such a splendid example that|man to start the car and stop it so 
I'll make bold to say that not one of |often on the bridge, and they were 
the ‘thousands upon thousands of| more surprised when he called to 
shadows. who live here in Shadowland | them to look out the front of the car. 
was ever late in getting to ifs station.| What do you think the passengers 
Did you ever know or eyen hear of a|/8aw? A dear little white dog with 
shadow being tardy?” curly hair and big floppy ears, and 

“Well, now that I come to think of it,| he was sitting on-one of the beams 
I don’t. believe ‘I ever did,”. confessed | just in front of the car. 

Monkey. “He stops ever so: often,” the motor- 

“And I very much doubt ‘ff you ever | Man explained. “This ttle dog started 
will,” declared Sho. “I'vé always said |across the bridge ahead of my car, 
that a whole lot -could.be learned from | and he has jumped from one’ beam 
us shadows. Another thing,” he con-|to another.” 
tinued, “you. never knew of one re-| “Is that why you have stopped the 
ingining behind efter the sun had|¢ar in jerks?” one-of the passengers 
gone down, or the moon had set or | asked. 
the lamp been. put out, did yon?. Of} “Yes,” the motorman answered. 
course you never did) And that’s not/“The Mttle dog jumps as far as he 
because we're lazy, either. It’s be-~|can and then sits*down and reste.” _ 
cause—being so very prompt when we; Just then the little dog looked back 
are first needed and doing our duty so | atthe car and wagged his little taii, 
thoroughly—no one would dream of | 4&8 much as to say, “Now I will go on,” 
keeping us after hours,” - . Yiand he started jumping again. 

The. two had left the place of Sha-| He looked very ~ funny. bobbing 
dow-Tick and Shadow-Tock while)}along, and the passengers laughed to 
Sho was speaking. As he talked they ’ In a minute he 


“We are very néar it now,”-said Sho, | though to say good-by, he hurried off 
as he held up gne finger for sflence.|down a side street. 
At this Monkey Hstened ‘and as he did|, Then the motorman started the car, 
: and the passengers went, back to their 
geate, very giad they had such a 
kind motorman. 


_ The Spider Captain 
| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
There's a dear litle spider 

- "That lives by the sea. 
He's fond of the water. 
A sailor is he! 
Said. the spider, one morning, 
“T'l) take a sea trip.” 
So he hustied and bustied 

And built him a ship! : 
He gathered some leaves, 
And he spun them together. 
When his boat was complete 
He consulted the weather. 
He boarded his craft-— - 

_ “Twas a giorious day; 

“ And swiftly and gayly 

~ &. He floated away! 
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it to combat; it route 


Christian Science has given to the/, 


world, for it exposes fear as the evil 
magnet which attracts robbery, mur- 
der and disaster of every sort. The 
opposite of fear is the divine power 
that attracts only good, that says to 
sick thoughts; “Keep out,” and to fear 
about business affairs, “Go your ways, 
you are none of mine,” that calis 
death an enemy and knows Life to be 
God, thereby affording protection 


stance in human experience. 

Mrs. Eddy gave out this triumphant 
eall, that divine power heals, when 
she herself was healed through spir- 
itual revelation. Im the hour of need 
recourse to a power outside of mate- 
rial experience must be had, else fail- 
ure succeeds failure and progress is 
impossible. This power is God.’ The 
Master und ood it so clearly and 
lovingly that with.it he controlled the 
very elements. Mrs. Eddy’s teach- 
ings have so clarified his works 
that there is no excuse for anyone 
today to declare that they were in- 
tended only for his time and for a re- 
stricted body of people. The deeds 
of Christian metaphysics are for all 
time and for all men. Mrs. Eddy has 
given advice which all should heed 
when on page 264 of Science and 
Health she writes: “Mortals must look 
beyond fading, finite forms, if they 
would gain the true sense of things. 
Where shall the gaze rest but in 
the unsearchable realm of Mind? We 
must look where we would walk, and 
we must act as possessing all power 
from Him in whom we have our being.” 


“Singing in the Rain, 
Robine”’ 


The fat robin hopping down a gar- 
den path .. . on the lawn is a familiar 
friend. There is something, too, about 
his song which touches a homely 
domestic chord in our hearts, He is 
apostrophized from a window by Sill, 
in his famous poem beginning: 


“Singing in the rain, robin?’ 


Hig song came up from the orchard 
to MacDowell plaintively, related to 
human things, and the composer wrote 
his lied, “The robin sings in the ap. ‘e- 
tree.” The robin’s song has no wild- 
ness in it to our ears, but brings to 
memory a Village street and children 
playing, the scent of apple blosoms, 
or fresh mornings when we awoke ani 
lay drowsily in bed while the fra- 
grance of lilac came through the open 
window, and, mingled with the do- 
mestic music of the house—the rattle 
of dishes, the rumble of voices in the 
room below, was borne in the cheery 
warble of the redbreasts. No less than 
the burstixg pink of orchards is the 
robin a part of returning spring about 
our dwellings, familiar, near.—Walter 
Prichard “Jaton. 


‘Good Literature Is 
Still Produced 


over us. 


The Road to Vienna 


“It wae as if I was in America again, 
when I got, next morning, into a rail- 
carriage of American fashion, and 
found myself drawn—I could hardly 
believe my eyes—by one of Norris’s 
Philadelphia engines,” Donald G. 
Mitchell wrote in 1851 about a rail- 
way in Austria. “You do not know,— 
unless you have experienced the 
same thing—how some such ac- 
cident of travel, linking the distant, 
and the Home-known, by a sudden 
slip-knot, to the strange and beguiling 
Present of Foreign scene,—you do not 
know, I say, how it bewilders, and 
how your thought that has flowed in 
one steady current of quiet admiration, 
is all at once stirred into a thousand 
eddies, and a multitude of memories 
come crowding. .... 

.“We entered at once, into scenery 
of exceeding beauty. The road went 
up the valley of a mountain river— 
winding among hills covered with rich- 
est vegetation. It reminded me strongly 
of Switzerland. There were the same 
wild’: forms of firs sweeping down 
whole sides of mountains. There were 
the same green slopes of hills,—sunny, 
and soft, and blossoming with tillage 
far up along the heights. Sometimes 
too they broke into cliffs of bold, gray 
limestone, — rough and jagged, and 
tumbled out into the valley,—and piled 
aloft, like eget ap Sphinxes, 
to awe the weak prattidr of a stream 
that gurglied below. 

“Nor was this all to make the scen- 
ery picturesque; for again and again, 
Cameron from one side of the coach, 
and I from the other, called attention 
to some old remnant of a castle seated 
upon the tops of the hills:—the blue 
sky, or a bit of biack cloud—for clouds 
were scudding thick and fast—would 
break through the ruined loop-holes 
with magical effect. Sometimes the 
ruin set proud and scornful upon a 
peak or rock; at other times upon a 
green eminence, with trees half hiding 
it, and ivy hanging tresses over the 
stones. Once too, we saw in the very 
face of the cliff, a little cavern, where 
a hermit had placed his home;—the 


passed. 

not continuous to 
Vienna; for a chain of mountains 
stretches right athwart the route. We 
took carriages to cross over. It grew 
wild as we approached the top;—and 
there; amid pine-trees that climb up 
on either side, a cloud of snow came 
| But between the scattered 
flakes we could see out over an 


“The Lower Meadow,” from the etching by Dwight C. Stufges 


| We passed villages, and broad mar- 
ket-towns lying in the flat; and we 
passed the baths of Baden, on a lip 
of the hills, that there come curling 
into the plain;—and presently glim- 
mering on the level, were the house- 


tops of a great and crowded city... .” 


This Quiet Cornfield 


How still this quiet cornfield is 
to-night! 

By an intenser glow the evening falls, 

Bringing, not darkness, but a deeper 
light ; 

Among the stooks 
calls. 


The windows glitter on the distant 
hill; 

Beyond the hedge the sheep-bells in 
the fold : 

Stumble on sudden music and are etill; 

The forlorn pinewoods droop above 
the wold. 


An endless quiet valley reaches out 

Past the blue hills into the’ evening 
sky; 

Over the stubble, cawing, goes a rout 

Of rooks from harvest, flagging as they 
fiy. 


a partridge covey 


—John Masefield. 


? 
Motley at Thackeray’s 
[Motley to His Wife] 
London, May 28th, 18658. 

By the way; I dined by myself at 
the Athenzum Club, and rather en- 
joyed my own company. Sunday, I 
lunched with Sir ‘Charles Lyell, who 
invited me and W. Greenough of Bos- 
ton, who brought him a letter, I be- 
lieve, to the Zoological Gardens. I 
have done my duty to that eminent 
institution, and although when one 
has plenty of leisure no better morn- 
ing lounge could be found, yet as-I 
have, unhappily, no turn for zoology, 
and more work to do than I could 
accomplish if every day had forty- 
eight hours, I could have dispensed 
with the beasts on this occasion. | 
was glad, however, to, improve my 
acquaintance with the Lyelis. He is 
a most distinguished man of science, 
and very companionable... . In the 
evening I dined at Thackeray's. There 
were fifteen or sixteen people. I do 
not know any of their names. I sat 
hetween Thackeray's .two daughters. 
They are intelligent and agree- 
able. The youngest told me she liked 
“Esmond” better than any of her 
father’s books. Thackeray, by the 
way, evidently considers that kind of 
thing his forte. He told me that he 
hated the “Book of Snobs,” and could 
not read a word of it. “The Vir- 


‘displayed 


Individuality in 
Etching 


“Having once mastered the proc- 
esses, the designer or painter need 
only carry his own individuality into 
a species of work which will no longer 
be strange to him, there to find again | 
the expression of the talent which he 
in another field of art,” 
Maxine Lalanne tells us in his treatise 
on Etching. “He will comprehend 
that etching has this essentially vital 
element,—and in it lies the strength 
of its past and the guaranty of its 
future,—that, more than any other 
kind of engraving on metal, it bears 
the imprint of the character of the 
artist. It personifies and represents 
him so well, it identifies itself so 
closely with his idea, that it often 
seems on the point. of annihilating 
itself as a process in favor of thie 
idea. Rembrandt furnishes a striking 
example of this: by the inter-mixture 
and diversity of the methods employed 
by him, he arrived at a suavity of ex- 
pression which may be called mag- 
ical; he diffused grace and depth 
throughout his work. In some of his 
plates the processes lend themselves 
#0 marvelliously to the severest re- 
quirements of modelling, and attain 
such an extreme limit of delicacy, that 
the eye can no longer follow them, 
thus leaving the completest enjoyment 
to the intellect alone. 

“Claude Lorrain, on the other hand, 
knew how to conciliate freedom of 
execution with majesty of style... . 

“Speaking of this subordination of: 
processes in etching to feeling, I am 
induced to point out how many of the 
masters of our time, judging by the 
character of their work, might have 
added to their merits had they but 
substituted the etcher’s needle for the 
crayon. Was not Decamps, who han- 
died the point but little, an etcher in 
his drawings and hie lithographs? 
Ingres only. executed one solitary 
etching, and yet, simply by virtue of 
his great knowledge, it seems as if in 
it he had given a presentiment of a}! 
the secrete of the craft. And did not 
Gigoux give us a foretaste of the work 
of the acid, when he produced the 
illustrations to his ‘Gil Blas,’ con- 
ceived in the spirit of an etcher, 
which, after thirty years of innumer- 
able similar productions, are etill the 
chef-d’e@uvre and the model of en- 
graving on wood? And would Mouil- 
leron have been inferior, if from the 
stone he had passed to the copper 
plate? It would be an easy matter to: 
multiply exfampies chosen from among 
the artists who have boidly handled 
the needle, or from among those who 
might have taken it up with equal 
advantage, to prove that etching ie 
not, as it haze been called, a secondary 
method. There are no secondary 
methods for the manifestation of 


the old houses, in the faces of the 
people in the streets. The Italians 
with their fruit carts sunned them- 
selves, and turned. up their dark 
rough faces to the warmth... . More- 
over the organ-grinders expressed 
great joy, and the children danced 
together to the cheerful discords, in 
Washington Square, under the blur 
of the green willows—slim American 
children, and funny little French 
children with ribbons in their hair, 
from South Fifth Avenue, and bright- 
eyed darky children ‘with one baby 
amongst them. And they took turns 
in holding it while the others 
danced. ... : 

Men were getting the benches out 
of the kiosk on the north side, where 
they are stacked away all winter, and 
others were repairing the band stand 
with its shabby white dome, and 
everywhere there were children, ris- 
ing as it were from the earth to meet 
the soft air ... hundréds-of chil- 
dren, perhaps a thousand, in the vast 
area which many a New Yorker has 
not seen twice in his life, out at play 
in the light of the westering sun... . 

The sun was going dvwn between 
two clouds, the one above him, the 
other below, gray and golden behind 
Brooklyn bridge, and behind the 
close-crossing pencil masts and needle 
yards of many vessels. From the 
river rose the white plumes of twenty 
little puffing tugs and ferry-boats far 
down in the distance. Between the 
sun’s great flattened disk and the 
». + eyes passed a great three-masted 
schooner, her vast main and mizzen 
set, her foresail and jib haulei down, 
being towed outward. It was very 
still, for the dock hands had gone 
home.—F.. Marion Crawford in “The 
Ralstons.” 


“‘Dese Olé Sceneries”’ 


We might have forgotten the other 
important events that had happened 
round about where we were sitting, 
in that first little town [Jamestown, 
Virginia] by the river, if a coloured 
man had not wandered our way. He 
had driven some sightseers over from 
Williamsburg, and while waiting for 
them ... he seemed to find relief 
in confiding to us some of his burden 
of colonial lore and that his name 
was Cornelius. We had over again 
the story of Rolfe and Pocahontas, 
but it seemed not at all wearisome, 
for the new version was such a vast 
improvement upon the one that we 
got out of the books. However, his 
next statement eclipsed the Poca- 
hontas. story. 

“De fire’ time folks evah meck dey 


own laws for dey se’fs was right heah, || 


suh, right in dat ole chu'ch,.” 
While again facts could not quite 

keep up with Cornelius, yet it was’ 

true that our little four-acre town 

had seen the beginnings of American 

self-government. So early did the 

spirit of home rule asgert itself, that 
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Gome what I drives jes looks at de 
towah an’ nuver gits out de ker’ige; 
* den othahs jes peers into ev’ythin’. 
h myse’f, now, I nuver keere much 
‘bout dese ole sceneries; but den I 
reckon I would ef I was rich.”—Frank 
and Cortelle Hutchins, “Houseboating 
on a Colonial Waterway.” 


In the Land of the 
Bosphorus 


It is early spring; the judas trees 
(our: redbud) are in bloom, tinting 
the atmosphere pink like peach bloom, 
and the sheltered slopes on both sides 
of the Bosphorus are redolent of Da- 
mascus roses. Thousands of pigeons 
flutter in the melancholy cypress 
groves. Along the terraced hills are 
strings of palaces with steps leading 
to the water, cool pavilions, costly as 
gems, gushing fountains, fairy villas 
of cedar and stone, with terraces light 
as Jace, summer houses, picture-like 
shapes floating up out of the depths 
and resting on air. Oh, how its beauty 
comes back to me now!—Susan E. 
Wallace. 
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AS 


utter cof f Tuesday, the Prendens has won expressions 
fan PP oF from men as far apart in their _ 
ae” oor ot the * y of Versailles as the irreconcilable ~ 
-_ Borah pay y Wilsonite Lodge. Each professes 
‘see in the message the thing he personally desired. 
de a Mr. Knox, the believer in 


e just delivered. More than 
anythin thus given evidence of his 
_ purpose to be a arabes: And even those who would 
: Gs sue him as having been not wholly definite, will 
| his _Preeminefit need of getting the divergent 

ng at least nominally in agreement 


n as a prereuli to any real solving of the 


cage such conditions it is perhaps inevitable that 
cred shall construe the message in accofdance with 
th individual prejudices. Those who wished to have 
the League of Nations “scrapped” accept this message as 
; it. But those who believe in a League, as a 
Bays ‘of securing necessary international cooperation, 
a : themselves reassured by the form of ' President 
oe _ Harding's statement. ‘He declares flatly that the govern- 
oe — will have “ no part in the existing League.” But 
mS ion cannot stand without some modification 
‘ oor his other declaration. 
at - covenant . ..we make no surrender of our hope and aim 
) ~ for an association to hg 34 peace in which we would 
x epee join.” He says further, “We pledged oar 


_ efforts toward such an association and the pledge will be 
ae ully kept.” Perhaps, in writing thesé words, he had 
y in mind the pledge given for him by distinguished sup- 


that the “stabilizing 
already made betweefi the E uropean 
"-was net to be lost, and that Mr. Harding was 
_ willing to follow a course whereby the necessary changes 
__ Should be “made by changing the terms of the Treaty 
_ ¥ather than by beginning entirely anew.” At any rate, 
that w is now —_ avowed by Mr. Harding as 
on - President. He declares in no uncertain terms for an 
_ Association of Nations with the United States conjoined 
_ and he is equally explicit in accepting the wisdom of 
eee “under the existing Treaty.” His assumption 
_ learly is that the Treaty can be made satisfactory to the 
Ries <d States “by such explicit reservations and modi- 
<7 ~ fications as will secure our absolute freedom from inad- 
commitments and safeguard all our essential 
interests.” Thus “tle” League is definitely scrapped, 
_ but “a” league, designated as ah Association, is definitely 
ae And since the “existitig Treaty” is now 
% ~~ definitely accepted as ‘the basis for negotiation, ;one may 
= i = infer that the “explicit reservations and modi- 
ao of : a as the President now advocates, will have 
qecoe of taking the League, as League, out of the 
d putting the newly proposed Association into 
And the new Associati 


sarees My wr. Hughes and Mr.. Hoover, last 


_ to eliminate. 


“In rejecting the League 


railroad aaart but itxis mpc for its breadth of 
‘view concerning the vatious of 
cluding the transmission -of intelligence 
‘telegraph. In this division the President discloses two 


tion, in- 
‘by mail and 


important purposes. One is improvement of the facilities 
for the exchange of news with foreign countries as a 
basis for better international understanding. The other 
is the completion, by means of shipping, of through 
transportation routes to overseas countries, on a basis ” 
that will enable the products of the United States - 
be accorded. world-wide distribution under the cur Hoo 
the-United States. The intimation seems to be no 

less than a self-controlled system of communications ad 
cafriers for the United States, even at the expense of 
- heavy subsidies. * 


The Sweated nduisiry Again 


THE letter recently addressed to the Westminster 
Gazette in London by Margaret G. Bondfield, chairman, 
Standing Joint Committee of Industrial Women’s organ- 
izations, on the question of women_in sweated trades is 
deserving of the most, careful aftention. The wide- 


‘spread unemployment which at present obtains in Great . 
Britain provides a condition of affairs peculiarly favor-_ 


able to the reintroduction of the sweating system, which 
the demand for labor during the war had\done so°much 
The temptation to accept,almost.any wages, 
at such a time, in the ranks of unorganized Labor is enor- 
mous, and it is evident from Miss: Bondfield’s ietter that 
these neéessities are already being enploited to the utter- 
most in certain quarters. 

As far back as 1909, under the Trade Boards Act, 
trade boards ‘were set up in certain industries for the 
purpose of establishing minimum rates of pay where 
wages were exceptionally low.. These boards did excel- 
lent work, and, early in 1919, when the process of in- 
dustrial! readjustment obviously called for strong meas- 
ures to prevent the exploitation of an over-stocked 
Labor market, the act of 1909 was amended so as to 
enlarge its scope and give the Minister of Labor power 
to apply it over a wider area. After the passing of this 
measure, Miss Bondfield declares, the Minister of 
Labor assured the trade.unions that a large number of 
trade boards would be set up with the greatest possible 
speed. These pledges were many times repeated, but, 
so far, the new boards have not been set up, and, quite 
recently, the Minister of Labor declared in the House 
of Commons that only those for which orders have 
already been issued would now be established. Neither. 
according to Miss Bondfield, is this all. The staff of 
investigators so essential to. the prevention of abuses is 
being reduced, and the number employed, at all times 
too small, is now only one-third of what it was formerly. 


It is .very difficult to explain such a policy on any 
reasonable grounds, and it must be very difficult for 
Labor to explain it on any other basis than that of a 
desire on the part of the government, or of those who 
are in a position to: influence the government; to take 
advantage of the difficulties of Labor to get rid of a 
troublesome check on exploitation. The present condi- 
tion of affairs, as revealed in Miss Bondfield’s letter, is 
certainly scandalous. “Investigations,” she writes, ‘into 
trades in which the boards are not being set up or in 
which they have been delayed for two years show a 
terrible ‘condition of things. Instances are even to be 
found of wages at the rate of 2d. per hour, or equal to 
something like 34d. before the war. A more frequent 
wage is 3)2d., which, at present prices, is sweating of 
the worst description. At a time of unemployment like 
this, when the opportunity comes to press down wages, 
the women workers need special protection, and it is at 
this moment that the Minister of. Labor is withdrawing 
even the hope of that protection.” 

It is most urgently necessary that.something should 


Se fe ats bls bees catty Gn oe ban | 


or charter several or twenty 


idea is to purchase 


“knot skips to carry fresh fish, bringing them directly from 
fouhdland so oes or. other 


the New Banks to New points 


along the Atlantic coast. 


chief value of such a scheme, of course, lies in the 


Y fact that a very great advantage would accrue ‘to both 
countries from the establishment and development of ‘the 
trade, The fish supply of the United States is verv far 
indeed from being adequate, and large quantities might 
well be imported from Newfoundland without in any 
way interfering with the trade of the United States 
fisherman. ~ 

. As far as Newfoundland is ccinmeeried, the most im- 
portant result to be anticipated from the establishment of 
such a trade would be the gradual adjustment of 
adverse exchange. At present Newfoundland obtains 
from the United States no less than eight times as 
much of her supplies as from all other sources. Her 
imports last year amounted to more than $14,000,000, 
while her exports amounted to little more than a third 
of this figure. Such a condition of things is very far 
from satisfactory, and some adjustment is, indeed, 
urgently necessary if trade between the two countries 
is tobe placed on a lasting basis. The development of the 
fish, industry certainly seems to offer a way of securing 
such adjustment. 


The Communist Trial in Paris 

WHATEVER may be the actual status of Communism 
in France, there can be little doubt that the government 
is doing its best to make it popular. At any rate, this has 
certainly been the result of the government’s policy toward 
the two Communists, Mr. Loriot and Mr. Souvarine, 
who were recently acquitted by ‘‘a bourgeois jury,” with 
a formal protest against the long detention of the prison- 
ers. The whole incident affords a curious illustration 
of the way in which suppression is apt to defeat its own 
ends. Twelve months ago, the world, outside their own 
little coterie, knew nothing of Mr. Loriot and Mr. 
Souvarine. They came to Paris as representatives of 
Moscow, and, shortly after ‘the widespread strikes of 
last May, with which they had little direct connection, 
were arrested by the authorities and committed to prison 
to await trial. This trial was delayed again and again, 
and did not actually take place until last month. For 
nearly a year, that is to say, these ‘men remained in prison 
under a kind of preventive arrest, without any formal 
charge being preferred against them. Every week, of 
course, they became better known to the-outside world, 
and, every week, accumulated more of that sympathy 
which, in France, always seems to flow out toward the 
political prisoner, no matter what the charge preferred 
against him. 

So it came about that when Mr, Loriot and Mr. Sou- 
varine determined to oppose the Bloc National candidates, 
in the recent by-elections in Paris, their campaign was 
obviously staged under the best possible conditions. They 
directed it from prison, and, as if to make their appeal as 
vivid as possible, their trial was made to synchronize 
with the closing stages of the struggle. Day after day 
in the court, after the French custom, they expounded 
their doctrines. Their counsel expounded similar~ doc- 
trines, and the many witnesses called in their favor had 
also much to say. Indeed such a detailed instruction in 
Bolshevism can hardly have been afforded to any people 
as was afforded the people of France in the daily reports 
of the trial. 

Well, Mr. Loriot and Mr. Souvarine lost the election, 
but there was a time when the outcome seemed, to say 
the least, extremely doubtful, whilst, in the end, the Bloc 
National candidates only won as the result of the most 
astounding efforts. , The final figures were 70,000 for 
the Bloc candidates and 58,000 for the Communists, The 
Bloc victory was thus decisive enough, but thoughtful 
people in France are not allowing themselves to be blinded 
to the fact that 58,000 voters in two constituéncies, one 
of which had previously returned Mr. Millerand, pre- 


ing of the miotives which prompt the teally. 


hesine anti-vivisectionist, but it is useful as showing ; 


why the same age’ that produced its areria coald also 


produce its Androcles. Androcles was kind to animals. 


because he could not help being, and that is probably - 
the ahswer he would have given to anyone who asked 
him. With Horace Walpole the answer would have 
beeti more enlightened, with Burtis, probably, more 
enlightened still. Yet doth Burns and Walpole were at 
best voices crying in the wilderness. The practical 
preaching and teaching of kindness to animals is indeed 
one of the essential products of the last hundred years_ 
at the most. Today, in. nearly all countries, some 
attempt is being made to prevent actual.cruelty, and to 
teach children and the public generally the practical 
value of kindtess. Yet anyone who has given any study 
to the matter at all cannot fail to be struck by’ the enor- 
mous work which still remains to be done, even it such 
countries as the United States and the United Kingdom, 
where public opinion is perhaps most awake on this 
subject. 

It is for this reason, amongst many others, that the 
setting apart of one week in the year wherein to give 
special attention to the question is so welcome.’ A very 
large measure of the present cruelty to animals arises 
from thoughtlessness and a curious lack of imagination. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is this seen more clearly than in the 
all/ too common practice-of turning dgmestic animals 
adrift when it is no longer convenient to keep them, and 
when provision for their keeping cannot be readily made. 
Within the next month or so, when the great migration 
from the town to the sea or the country takes place 
throughout the United States, the question of dispos- 
ing of thousands of cats will arise. In the past, the 
problem has been largely solved by teaving the cat behind 
to “find for itself.” The same method is followed when 
the family returns to the town in the autumn, as regards 
cats acquired during the summer. Last autumn, the 
Animal Rescue League sent to the various beaches near 
Boston alone a motor car which collected over 300 cats, 
as well as 13 dogs. Such.a condition of things would 
be imposstble where there was any real love for animals, 
and it is just this love for animals which is the inspira- 
tion of “Be Kand to Animals Week,” and will be its most 
precious outcome. 


Editorial Notes 


It must be no joke being Premier of France in these 
days. Marcus Cato Poincaré is always ready with some 
fresh reference to the Ides of March, which are at 
present apparently fixed for the first of May. On that 
day, says Aristide Briand, Dogberry, that. is Marshal 
Foch, will accompany the pfocess server, that is hitself, 
along the road to Berlin. But this is not enough for 
Marcus Cato. “Delenda est Carthago!”’ he thunders, 
An end must be made of Berlin. “Cato thou reasonest 
well,” says the gentleman in the play. But nevertheless 
the puzzle about the reparations remains unsolved, i 
spite of the process server, the constable, the premier, 
and the senator. 


THE story of the secret treaty between Italy and 
Turkey is so amazing that, if it were true, even Olympus 
would be found blushing. With what that remarkable 
brochure “English As She Is Spoke’ would term “the 
rouge or disguise’ removed, it comes simply to this, that 
while the Allied Governments were solemnly signing the 
Treaty of Sevres, one of them was making a secret 
treaty with the common enemy, for the purpose of con- 
verting the official document into a scrap of paper. Pre- 
sumably the whole story is a mare’s nest, otherwise would 
von Bethmann-Hollweg shine as a sort of Simple Simon 
compared to Count Sforza, whose new treaty, to adapt 
his own delightful epigram, might be said to have its 
stem in deceit and sts stern in treachery. 


SHIVER my timbers! said able-bodied seaman O’Calla- 


| on, presumably, will not be 


. =F veel by ay Article X./ ghan, the other day, walking the platform like the deck 


of a real ship. Shiver my timbers! The more I think of 
the debt of the United States to Ireland the larger it 
grows. It is-often like that with debts, especially when 
the money-lender does the thinking. Well, theré were a 


be done to remedy these abuses at the earliest,possible. ferred Communism to the policy of the Bloc National. 
moment. For the British Government to allow such a Within a few days, moreover, of losing the election, Mr. 
state of things to continue would be to admit the justice Loriot and Mr. Souvarine won the trial. Reduced to 


of the claim, made by Labor, that the government is - essentials, it appeared that the point to be decided was 


Bae This seems to be what it all comes down to. There 
_ _ will: be,. under. the President’s plan, an immediate reso- 
an end to the technical state of war that 
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‘still exists between the United States and Germany. And 


ae the recent American notes, clarifying the American sup- 
ie ne of the allied and associated nations, particularly in 


~ their insistence upon reparations, and setting forth the 
American interest in the disposal of former German 

notably the Island of Yap, offer a good 
: for further negotiations as to the details of 
the Treaty. The whole thing has been a protracted proc- 
“ess. te readjustment that became inevitable 


rnments are 

ie Fpesed to girs wide tence to the United States in 

desired modification of the League covenant, the 

_ President how seems to have his course fairly well 
cle One point further of reassurance’ lies in the 

‘that 0 lows ms Xf intimated that it must be his 

"that of the Senate. He recog- 


joined in a conspiracy to force Labor back into pre-war 
conditions, or something even worse. No government 
can afford to lie under such a suspicion. 


Newfoundland in Search of a Market 


OnE of the most important. features in the recent 
trade returns of Canada is the steady way in which the 
Dominion is changing her market, at any rate as far as 
exports are concerned. Europe, hampered by an adverse 
exchange and a greatly impaired buying power, has been 
importing steadily less and less idee Dsonda, and as a 
consequence the Dominion has been sending her produce 
southward to the United States in increasing volume! 
This tendency to change markets is also. particularly 
noticeable in Newfoundland. For over a hundred years, 
until quite recently, Newfoundland had been carrying on 
a wery large trade with Italy and other Mediterranean 
countries in dried fish. These countries are not at pres- 
ent in a position to continue the importation of goods 
from Newfoundland in anything like the usual volume, 
with the result that there are today ‘some 150,000 
quintals of dried fish, either m European ports or on 
the docks at St. Johns, Newfoundland, without a market. 
Newfoundland is, therefore, looking more and more to 
the United States as a possible destination for the prod- 
uce of her national industry. “We have right at our 
door,’ declared Lord Morris, one time Premier of New- 
foundiand, in a recent statement on the subject, “the 
United States, with an ever-increasing population of 
105,000,000, who require and are prepared to take our 
whole catch quadrupled, if we can only supply it to them 
in the way they require it.” . 

_ It was with the idea of accomplishing some such pur- 
pose as this that a Newfoundland trade commission, 
headed by John M. Devine, was recently established in 


whether a plot is a plot in the absence of concerted ac- 
tion. The two men had used violent language. They 
had left no doubt about theiy intentions, should they ever 
secure sufficient power to carry out their purpose, but 
they had not been guilty of any overt act. Was the mere 
fact of a number of men possessing subversive ideas 
sufficient to make them guilty of an offense against the 
State? The jury decided emphatically in the negative, 
and entered its protest, as already mentioned. The re- 


sult could have surprised no one in touch with French 


public opinion. In a democratic country like France, the 
policy of “preventive” imprisonment cannot succeed. It 
is always as dangerous.as it is manifestly unjust. 


“Be Kind to Animals Week”’ 


OnE of the syrest measures of the real civilization of 
any people is its-attitude toward anrmals. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. Any far-flung tendency 
toward cruelty to animals is invariably but one of the 
many magifestations of an attitude of the public mind 
making sooner or later for failure. 
is, indeed, the manifestation of a quality so fundamental 
that without it any superstructure of civilization, no mat- 
ter how apparently solid and lasting, must be forever in 
danger until the shortcoming is corrected. 

Now it is true that in almost every age and race 
there have been individuals who loved animals, under- 
stood them, and sought on every occasion to protect 
them. Every age and race has had its Androcles, 


plucking the thorn out of the lion’s foot, or its Robert. 


Burns, stooping tenderly over the nest of a field mouse, 
or its Horace Walpole, “going to the window with a 
basin of bread and milk to throw to the squirrels in the 
garden.” But the age of Androcles saw the nameleégs 
horrors of the arena, both for man and beast, whilst 
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Kindness to animals: ° 


hundred Irishmen, somebody says, in Boston, in the Revo- 
lutionary days, but the rest who fought King George's 
German troops came from England. 


“Mucun Ado About Nothing’ aptly apples to the 
comedies that are woven around some prominent people 
by American journalists driven to believe that 
they must write something. Just now the steel situa- 
tion, which is acute in the United States, serves as the 
latest example, with Judge Gary as the central figure. 
The comedy starts when the judge refuses to talk about 
the situation, and says he is going away for a few w ap 
After recording the fact that he has nothing to say; 1 
is presumed that unlimited speculation about what 7 
will say when he returns is perfectly proper. All sorts 
of statements about reductions in prices and other equally 
startling things are, therefore, put almost on his lips to 
be delivered when lie returns. Yet when he returns the 
only public. statement he makes is another formal 
announcement that he has nothing to say—but he cuts 
prices, 


Mr, Austin Hopkinsox, member for Mossley in 
the British Parliament, has-become widely known through 
his plans to avoid the estate of millionaire. His success 
in obtaining from his workpeople a larger production 
than any other manufacturer is striking and no less 
interésting than the generosity of the wages he pays. ~ 
High wages notoriously do not insure large production, 
and this case naturally suggests the reflection that high 
wages voluntarily given by an employer may have a 
different value from equal wages extorted by a strike. 
In fact there is here one more illustration of the power- 
lessness of money and of the power of that something 
essential. which may be possessed in commion by the 
rich man’s gift and the widow’s mite. 


